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Interesting  Those  WhoHave"Had  English" 

A  Talk  Made  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  Business  Schools'  Association, 

Victoria,  British  Columbia,  in  July,  1930 

By  Frances  Effinger  Raymond 

Mastagtr,  Pacific  Coast  Office,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

(Tt  yC OST  of  us  are  perfectly  satisfied,  a  defense  argument  for  established  procedure, 

generally  speaking,  to  use  what  little  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very  easy  to  slip 

thinking  we  do  along  the  line  of  into  this  smug  contentment  with  existing  con- 

defense — “thinking  for  defense”  someone  has  ditions  and  build  up  a  bulwark  of  justifica- 

called  it.  “Defense  of  what?”  you  ask.  De-  tion.  But  good  business  is  not  static.  A 

fense  of  the  established  routine.  For  in-  business  that  is  alive  is  growing.  Let  it 

stance — I  may  have  built  up  a  successful  become  static  and  it  dies.  Many  of  our 

organization  year  by  year.  My  bookkeeper  industries  and  some  of  our  business  colleges, 

and  her  assistants  handle  the  accountancy  in  the  last  few  years,  have  died  simply  because 

end ;  my  secretary  and  the  stenographers  the  owners  thought  only  in  defense  of  policies 

know  all  the  details  of  the  policy  in  the  cor-  established  as  recently  as  a  decade  ago. 

respondence  and  recording  activities;  my  I  cannot  afford  to  let  my  thinking  in  my 
salesmen  know  their  territory,  its  personnel  business  run  along  the  lines  of  defense.  I 

and  prospects;  my  shipping-room  force  is  have  to  work  out  newer  and  better  ways  in 

competent  to  handle  the  routine  of  receiving  each  department  of  my  organization  with  each 

and  delivering  stock.  So,  all  I  have  to  do  progressive  year.  I  must  be  constantly  think- 

is  to  sit  and  think  up  reasons  why  my  methods  ing  to  discover  the  best.  I  can’t  afford  to  be 

of  management  are  all  right.  If  anyone  content  with  yesterday’s  best  I  must  be 

should  suggest  changes  in  routine,  of  any  searching  for  today’s  best.  You  can  see  at 

of  the  details,  I,  if  I  am  limited  to  thinking  once  that  “thinking  for  discovery”  shakes 

for  defense,  will  begin  at  once  to  build  up  off  trammels  of  tradition,  jolts  one  out  of 
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sluggish  content,  stirs  up  the  blood  stream, 
demands  action.  Anyone  who  is  content  to 
think  for  defense  is  mighty  near  being  a 
dead  one.  He  is  nearly  ready  to  be  gathered 
to  his  ancestors. 

Three  Basic  Principles 

This  thinking  for  discovery  is  based  on 
simple  processes — ^basic  principles  of  all  re¬ 
sultful  thinking:  Find  the  facts,  face  them, 
and  marshall  them  into  a  solution. 

First:  We’ve  got  to  STOP,  LOOK, 
LISTEN.  Take  any  concrete  situation — an 
everyday  situation  like  the  arrangement  of 
your  own  school,  for  instance.  Some  day 
when  you  feel  like  thinking  for  discovery 
enter  your  school  and  stop  on  the  threshold. 
Then  look.  Look  at  the  rooms,  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  appearance  of  desks  and  chairs, 
the  quality  of  the  lighting,  the  condition  of 
the  walls  and  blackboards  and  floors  and 
ceilings,  the  posture  of  teachers  and  students. 
Look  at  them  as  if  you  had  never  seen  them 
before.  Clear  your  vision  of  the  fog  of 
familiarity.  Then  listen.  Listen  for  danger 
signals.  Is  the  air  bad?  Is  the  lighting 
poor?  Are  arrangements  crowded  or  dis¬ 
orderly  or  what-you-will ?  Are  students  noisy? 
Or  restless?  Or  apathetic?  Are  teachers 
crabby  or  snappy  or  listless?  Is  there  any 
feature  whatsoever  that  could  be  improved? 
So  much  for  the  first  step  of  finding  facts 
through  the  stop-look-listen  method. 

Second:  You’ve  heard  the  danger  signals. 
The  next  thing  is  to  hunt  for  the  cause.  Take 
your  facts  and  face  them,  and  find  out  what 
they  mean.  Make  an  intelligent  survey.  With 
facts  thus  assembled  in  significant  order  there 
is  a  base  for  the  next  step. 

Third :  Having  discovered  the  condition  and 
the  cause,  you  proceed  to  build  the  program 
that  changes  a  bad  condition  to  good,  better, 
best.  These  three  steps  constitute  all  there 
is  to  the  process  of  thinking  for  discovery — 
What  are  the  facts?  Why  are  they?  How 
change  them? 

A  Challenge  to  Our  Thinking 

In  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Short¬ 
hand  Teacher  is  given  a  report  of  a  talk  that 
was  given  last  Fall  on  this  same  topic,  given 
to  the  Californian  group  of  business  college 
owners.  If  you  are  interested  in  further  sug¬ 
gestions  on  what  is  meant  by  thinking  for 
discovery  in  its  practical  application  to  your 
personal  problems  you  may  enjoy  reading  that 
article.  I  do  not  wish  to  repeat  myself  to  this 
friendly  group.  I  want  to  take  up  another 
type  of  specific  problem  that  was  offered  by 
your  Chairman.  Perhaps  between  us  we  can 
do  some  thinking  for  discovery  in  a  real  situa¬ 


tion  that  faces  us  all.  President  William  E. 
Dietz,  in  a  letter  written  in  March,  gave  me 
a  problem  that  offers  a  real  challenge.  He 
wrote  as  follows : 

“One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  must 
be  coped  with  by  school  management  today 
is  that  of  offsetting  the  sales  resistance  so 
prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  high  school 
graduate  against  English. 

“The  student  who  entertains  the  notion  that 
lie  has  ‘had  English,’  and  that  any  further 
attention  on  behalf  of  this  subject  should  be 
expressed  by  giving  it  a  wide  berth,  is  simply 
preparing  himself  for  loads  of  trouble. 

“Would  you  be  willing  to  address  the  con¬ 
vention  on  ‘Interesting  those  who  have  “had 
English’’  ’?  As  an  authority  on  the  subjects  of 
English,  spelling,  and  punctuation  (thank  you 
for  that  pat-on-the-back,  Mr.  Dietz)  this  could 
be  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  topics  up  for 
discussion.’’ 

Later,  Mr.  Dietz  chose  another  subject  as 
the  official  title  of  this  talk,  as  wider  in  its 
scope — “Thinking  for  Discovery.”  With  the 
perverseness  of  a  woman,  I  have  decided  to 
attack  the  problem  face  to  face  and  still  stick 
to  my  topic. 

For  and  Against  Further  English” 

Mr.  Dietz  has  covered  effectively  the  first 
step  of  stop-look-listen.  He  gives  us  the  danger- 
signal  fact  of  the  student’s  resentful  attitude 
toward  further  work  in  English  in  the  business 
training  course.  Let’s  proceed  to  the  second 
step  and  explore  into  the  cause  of  this  attitude, 
by  assembling  the  facts — or  some  of  them. 

1.  The  student  is  a  high  school  graduate. 

3.  He  has  had  three  to  four  years  of  English  experi¬ 
ence,  five  hours  a  week  of  recitation  and  about  the 
same  amount  of  time  in  study,  ten  hours  a  week 
for  four  years — in  grammar,  composition,  literary 
appreciation,  journalism. 

3.  He  has  had  further  experience  in  the  vocabularies 
of  science,  mathematics,  ancient  and  modem  his¬ 
tory,  civics,  sociology,  economics,  law,  translations 
from  modern  languages,  besides  a  wide  reading 
experience  in  magazines,  newspapers,  and  books. 

4.  if,  in  addition  to  the  accepted  core-curriculum 
studies,  he  has  had  bookkeeping,  salesmanship, 
typing,  and  shorthand,  he  has  been  exposed  to  a 
business  vocabulary  as  well. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  “entertains  the 
notion  that  he  has  had  English?”  Let  us  face 
these  facts  squarely,  in  order  that  we  get  the 
student’s  point  of  view.  Every  high  school 
graduate  who  enters  a  business  college  has  a 
wide  and  varied  experience  in  “English.”  He 
resents  the  implication  that  this  hard-earned 
experience  is  worthless  or  inadequate.  He 
resents  being  put  through  English  funda¬ 
mentals  again.  Can  you  blame  him,  and  do 
you  understand  his  point  of  view — why  he 
offers  such  stubborn  sales  resistance  to  further 
English  study? 

(Continued  on  page  98) 
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Conference  on 

InternationaUifng  Commercial  Education 

Held  During  Distinguished  Hollander  s  Visit  to  the  United  States 


OWING  to 
the  pres¬ 
ence  in 
the  United 
States  of  Mr. 

Charles  E.  H. 

Boissev  a  i  n, 
president  of 
the  Interna¬ 
tional  Con¬ 
gress  on  Com¬ 
mercial  Edu¬ 
cation  and  one 
of  the  leading 
industrialists, 
bankers,  atnl 
newspaper 
publishers  of 
Holland,  a 
complimentary 
luncheon  was 
given  in  his 
honor  by  Mr. 

Gregg  at  the 
New  York 
Advertising 
Club,  Septem- 
l)er  20. 

At  the  lunch¬ 
eon  Mr.  Gregg, 
who  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the 
committee  to 
organize  a 
branch  in  the 
United  States, 
brought  together  a  group  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  business  men  in  New  York  City,  repre¬ 
senting  a  wide  range  of  business  organizations, 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Boissevain  and  men  in  the 
commercial  education  field  on  plans  to  put 
commercial  education  on  an  international  basis. 

The  summary  of  the  informal  discussion 
given  here  will  be  of  interest  to  all  our  readers : 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Murphy,  president  of  the 
.Advertising  Club  of  New  York,  in  his  remarks 
in  introducing  Mr.  Gregg,  the  host  of  the 
luncheon,  told  of  his  early  experience  in  learn¬ 
ing  Gregg  Shorthand,  and  said  that  he  had 
never  expected  to  meet  the  distinguished 
author  of  it. 

He  referred  humorously  to  the  fact  that  he 
did  not  shine  as  a  student  of  shorthand  at 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  because 
he  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being  placed 
opposite  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  class. 


and  he  found 
it  difficult  to 
keep  his  mind 
on  Gregg  hier¬ 
oglyphics. 

“Mr.  Gregg,” 
he  said,  “has 
done  more  to 
expedite  busi¬ 
ness  transac¬ 
tions  and  speed 
up  correspon¬ 
dence  than  any 
other  man.  His 
contribution  to 
business  effi¬ 
ciency  is  be¬ 
yond  measure.” 
Mr.  Murphy 
spoke  very  em¬ 
phatically  of 
the  great  ad- 
vantage  it 
would  be  to 
every  man  if 
he  had  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge 
of  shorthand, 
an  opinion  that 
he  based  on 
his  own  ex¬ 
perience. 

In  speaking 
of  Mr.  Bois¬ 
sevain,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the 
important  part  Holland  had  played  in  the 
early  history  of  New  York,  and  of  how  much 
the  good  solid  business  sense  of  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  had  contributed  to  the  building 
up  of  the  great  City  of  New  York.  “New 
York,”  he  said,  “is  rich  in  historical  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  accomplishments  of  these  splendid 
men  and  women  from  the  Netherlands.” 

Mr.  Gregg,  in  a  very  felicitous  introduction 
of  Mr.  Boissevain,  told  of  the  importance  of 
the  International  Congress  on  Commercial 
Education  held  in  Amsterdam  last  year,  when 
he  was  chairman  of  the  American  delegation. 
He  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Congress. 

The  Congress,  which  was  composed  largely 
of  outstanding  business  men,  economists,  and 
educators,  was  one  of  the  best-organized  and 
most  smoothly-conducted  meetings  of  the  kind 
he  had  ever  attended,  and  he  attributed  the 


The  Guest  of  Honor — Ch.  E.  H.  Boissevain  {center) 
With  his  Hosty  Mr.  Gregg  (left)^  and 
C.  E.  Murphy  {right) 
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splendid  success  of  it  very  largely  to  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Mr.  Boissevain.  He  spoke  of  the 
importance  of  business  men  in  formulating 
any  scheme  of  business  education,  and  pointed 
out  that  at  present  any  conference  on  world 
affairs  was  incomplete  without  the  presence 
of  business  men,  citing  as  examples,  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  men  as  President  Hoover,  Charles 
G.  Dawes,  Owen  D.  Young,  Senator  Edge. 
Dwight  Morrow,  and  others. 

One  of  the  strong  points  made  by  Mr. 
Gregg  was  that  business  men  now  play  a 
commanding  part  in  international  affairs,  dip¬ 
lomatic,  financial,  and  political.  This  means 
that  there  must  be  a  greater  appreciation  by 
each  nation  of  the  motives,  resources,  tradi¬ 
tions,  possibilities,  and  psychology  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  Gregg  said  that  since  the  International 
Congress  is  to  be  held  in  London  in  1932, 
an  American  branch  was  being  organized 
in  America. 

Mr.  Boissevain  made  a  strong  plea  for 
closer  relationships  between  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  in  Europe  and  in  America,  as  a  basis 
for  more  effective  human  relations.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  if  we  could  bring  over  here  for 
a  year  or  so  of  training  a  hundred  or  more 
picked  young  business  men  from  European 
countries  to  get  acquainted  with  American 
practices,  and  then  reverse  the  operation  for 
a  number  of  young  American  business  men, 
international  relations  and  understandings 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

He  thinks  that  too  narrow  a  view  is  taken 
of  the  meaning  of  commercial  education  gen¬ 
erally  by  business  men,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  the  beginnings  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  dealt  with  vocational  clerical  services. 

One  of  the  impressive  points  Mr.  Boissevain 
made,  and  one  which  drew  vigorous  applause, 
was  the  suggestion  that  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  idea  that  young  men  and  women 
should  be  trained  as  machines,  but  that  the 
human,  social  qualities  that  make  for  good 
citizenship  should  be  emphasized  in  any  course 
of  business  training. 

He  pointed  out  the  tremendous  changes  that 
have  come  about  in  business  practices  since 
he  started  his  enterprises  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  spoke  of  the  vast  amount  of 
technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  knowledge  of 
human  relationships,  that  the  young  business 
man  of  today  must  possess,  not  only  to  function 
effectively  in  the  business  world,  but  to  pre¬ 
pare  him  to  play  a  constructive  part  in  its 
progress. 

He  stressed  the  importance  of  a  deeper 
understanding  of  economic  laws,  and  of  the 
need  for  a  broader  study  of  the  traditions  and 
philosophies  of  different  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  International  Congress, 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-five 


or  thirty  years,  was  then  outlined,  and  Mr. 
Boissevain  pointed  out,  as  showing  the  interest 
in  it,  that  in  the  last  Congress,  held  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  Holland,  more  than  seven  hundred  dele¬ 
gates,  representing  over  thirty  nations,  were 
present. 

The  idealism  and  sincerity  of  Mr.  Boissevain, 
as  well  as  the  practical  nature  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions,  found  a  ready  response  in  the  minds  of 
the  group  of  leading  business  men  present, 
as  was  evidenced  by  their  hearty  applause  and 
their  enthusiastic  endorsement  of  his  ideas 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  speak. 

Proof  of  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr. 
Boissevain,  that  there  should  be  closer  contact 
between  various  commercial  education  activi¬ 
ties  in  this  country  and  abroad,  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  J.  Barstow  Smull,  president  of  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  head 
of  the  J.  H.  Winchester  Company  of  New 
York.  He  said  that  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  New  York  had  been  carrying  on 
educational  activity,  in  a  very  practical  way, 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  It  differed  some¬ 
what  from  the  conception  advanced  by  Mr. 
Boissevain,  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  commercial  education 
work  that  was  being  done  in  Holland  and 
other  European  countries  was  worthy  of  note 
and  showed  a  lack  of  cooperation.  He  out¬ 
lined  in  a  general  way  the  procedure  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  been  to 
finance  a  selected  group  of  worthy  young 
men,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  their 
work  in  commercial  education.  This  plan,  he 
reported,  has  been  tremendously  effective. 

Mr.  Smull  is  heartily  in  favor  of  a  closer 
study  of  commercial  education  activities  in 
various  nations,  and  hopes  that  action  will  be 
taken  leading  to  a  closer  union  of  these. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Altholz,  director  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  in  New  York  City,  said 
that  Mr.  Boissevain  had  sounded  the  keynote 
in  business  education  when  he  said  that  he 
was  more  concerned  with  humanity  than  with 
machinery.  He  feels  that  the  building  of 
character  and  the  development  of  personalities 
and  ideals  of  young  business  men  is  of  more 
importance  than  anything  else.  He  said  that 
the  technical  knowledges  and  skills  are  funda¬ 
mental,  but  that  these  in  themselves  are  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  The  world  is  social.  It 
becomes  more  so  as  we  understand  each  other. 
The  social  phases  of  life,  as  expressed  in 
business  relations,  cannot  be  neglected. 

He  pledged  himself  to  support  Mr.  Bois¬ 
sevain  in  his  effort  to  internationalize  com¬ 
mercial  education  on  the  basis  of  his  ideals. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Farley,  head  of  the  Robert  E. 
Farley  Organization  and  president  of  the  New 
York  Rotary  Club,  said  that  the  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  which  is  composed  of  a  large 
number  of  men  engaged  in  almost  every  kind 
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of  business  activity,  are  keenly  interested  in 
tile  advancement  of  commercial  education. 
The  club  is  a  commercial  organization,  and 
anything  that  will  promote  a  closer  contact 
between  business  training  and  business  itself 
IS  to  be  cultivated.  The  members  of  the  club 
come  in  daily  contact  with  the  young  men  and 
young  women  who  enter  business  life  after 
having  completed  business  courses  in  various 
educational  institutions. 

He  said  that  business  men  generally  are  well 
aware  of  both  the  shortcomings  and  the 
strength  of  the  graduates  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  institutions  and  of  how  well  these  gradu¬ 
ates  measured  up  to  the  requirements  of  business 
as  it  is  conducted.  He  thinks  that  one  of  the 
must  pressing  needs  of  the  moment  is  a  con¬ 
tribution  in  the  way  of  time  and  knowledge 
gained  through  practical  experience  in  helping 
educational  institutions  shape  their  courses  for 
a  better  functioning  in  actual  business.  One 
of  the  important  committees  in  the  Rotary 
Club  recently  reported  that  they  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  he  intends  to  use  his  influence  in 
putting  them  to  work  on  this  project. 

Mr.  Farley  was  very  clear  and  emphatic  in 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  ideas  advanced 
by  Mr.  Boissevain,  if  carried  out,  will  be  of 
decided  value  in  the  progress  of  commercial 
education  on  an  international  basis,  and  will  be 
met  with  favor  by  business  men  in  general. 

Hon.  Loring  M.  Black,  ranking  member  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  on  Education, 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
praised  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Boissevain 
with  respect  to  the  importance  of  a  closer 
study  of  the  mentality  of  peoples  of  a  foreign 
country  in  order  to  understand  not  only  the 
psychology  of  the  business  man  but  to  learn 
more  about  the  country,  what  it  stands  for, 
its  products,  etc.  Mr.  Black  caused  a  roar 
of  laughter  when  he  said  that  the  only  thing 
he  could  remember  about  Holland  was  that 
a  boy  stuck  his  finger  in  a  hole  in  a  dike 
and  thereby  saved  Holland.  He  used  the 
story  as  an  illustration  of  how  little  nations 
know  of  one  another. 

His  creative  suggestion  was  that  the  United 
States  government  has  the  facilities  for  dis¬ 
seminating  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
business  conditions  and  practices  and  of 
commercial  education  methods  through  its 
Bureau  of  Printing,  but  many  communities 
are  unable  to  buy  such  literature;  and  that 
it  would  be  used  to  great  advantage  if  a 
wider  free  distribution  could  be  made. 

“The  greatest  ties  between  nations  are  the 
commercial  ties,”  he  said,  “no  matter  how 
much  we  may  sentimentalize  about  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  commercial  education  internationally 
effective,  there  must  be  an  understanding  of 
the  traditions,  aspirations,  and  mental  trends 


of  the  people  that  make  up  these  nations.”  He 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  bring  this  about. 

Commander  Edward  E.  Spafford,  Past- 
National  Commander  of  the  American  Legion, 
expressed  himself  as  greatly  impressed  by  the 
need  for  such  cooperation  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  education  groups  of  various  nations 
as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Boissevain,  and  gave  a 
very  constructive  description  of  the  purposes 
and  methods  used  by  the  government  in  re¬ 
habilitation  work  during  and  after  the  World 
War. 

Commander  Spafford’s  understanding  of 
the  international  aspects  of  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  gained  through  travels  as  a  Lieutenant 
Commander  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
his  association  with  other  naval  officers  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  during 
and  after  the  World  War,  enabled  him  to 
sense  the  importance  of  the  reciprocal  inter¬ 
change  of  ideas  on  business  methods  in  various 
countries  between  business  men  and  com¬ 
mercial  training  institutions. 

Mr.  S.  C  Mead,  secretary  of  the  Merchants’ 
Association  of  New  York,  who  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  International  Congress  of  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce,  told  of  his  first  meeting 
with  Mr.  Boissevain  at  a  session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Amster¬ 
dam  recently  and  of  the  great  influence  Mr. 
Boissevain  had  in  shaping  and  carrying 
through  important  measures  for  the  progress 
of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Mead  emphasized  strongly  the  thought 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Boissevain  with  relation 
to  the  importance  of  making  practice  square 
with  precept.  His  thought  is  that,  although 
a  gradual  improvement  is  taking  place,  there 
is  still  a  marked  difference  between  the  theory 
and  application  of  principles  in  busine.ss 
education;  that  a  more  effective  functioning 
would  be  reached  by  a  closer  liaison  between 
commercial  education  institutions  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  organizations. 

He  is  confident  that  the  proposals  made  by 
Mr.  Boissevain  will  have  a  very  great  effect 
on  more  thorough  preparation  of  young  men 
and  women  for  business. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Heiss,  comptroller  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company, 
commented  briefly  on  the  closer  international 
relations  which  are  gradually  developing  as 
a  result  of  more  rapid  steamship  service,  better 
cable  facilities,  and  transoceanic  radio  and 
telephone  service,  all  of  which  will  sooner 
or  later  call  for  a  common  language  and 
will  produce  a  better  understanding  between 
nations.  He  said  that  Mr.  Boissevain  is  sup¬ 
porting  a  movement  which  he  believed  had 
great  possibilities  for  a  better  international 
understanding. 

Mr.  Heiss  was  a  member  of  the  Educational 
Survey  Commission  of  New  Jersey,  the  report 
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of  which  has  just  been  published.  The  part 
of  the  report  pertaining  to  Junior  colleges 
expresses  more  specifically  liis  views  on  the 
subject. 

Those  pre.sent  at  the  luncheon  were: 

t'h.  K.  H.  Boissevain,  Amstenlam.  TInllanci,  Presi¬ 
dent.  International  Congrress  on  Commercial  Kduca- 
tion;  .Magnus  W.  .Alexander,  President,  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  New  York;  Nathaniel 
Altholz,  Director  of  Commercial  (education.  New  York 
City  Pulilic  Schools;  Hon.  Ix>ring'  M.  Black,  Ranking 
Menil)er  Democratic  Committee  on  Education,  U.  S. 
House  of  Representatives;  Ray  B.  Bolton,  Director, 
Educational  New*  Service,  New  York;  Seth  B.  Carkin, 
Director,  Packard  School,  New  York;  Gates  D. 
Fahnstock,  Capitalist,  New  York  City;  Robert  E. 
Farley,  President,  Robert  E.  Farley  Organization,  and 
President,  Rotary  Club  of  New  York. 

Dr.  John  Rol)ert  Gregg,  President,  The  Gregg  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  Hubert  A.  Hagar,  General  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Gregg  Publishing  Company;  C.  A.  Heiss, 
Comptroller,  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York;  J.  M.  Kendrick,  Executive  EMitor, 


Associated  Press,  New  York;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax, 
Head,  Department  of  Business  Education,  School  of 
Education,  New  York  University;  J.  G.  Marckelhach, 
American  Representative,  Amstenlam  Journal  of 
Comnnree,  New  York;  Alexander  S.  Mas.sell,  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Central  Commercial  Continuation  School,  New 
York;  Dr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  Principal,  High 
School  of  ('ommerce.  New  York. 

S.  C.  Mead,  Secretary  of  the  Merchants’  Association 
of  New  York;  Charles  E.  Murphy,  .Attorney,  Pre.sident 
of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York;  Alexander 
Sharton,  Publisher.  .New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
New  York;  Dr.  Birl  E.  Shultz,  Educational  Director, 
New  York  Stock  Exchange;  W.  D.  M.  Simmons, 
Sales  Manager,  School  Sales  Division  of  Underwood- 
Elliott  Fisher  and  General  Office  Eiiuipment  Corpora¬ 
tion,  President,  Office  Elquipment  Manufacturers  In¬ 
stitute,  Director,  Advertising  Club  of  New  York; 
J.  Barstow  Smull,  President,  J.  H.  Winchester  and 
Co.,  President.  New  York  State  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce;  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Vice-President,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company ;  Commander  Edward  E.  Spafford, 
Past-National  Commander,  American  Legion,  New 
A'ork;  Frederick  W.  Wakefield,  Credit  Manager, 
Cheney  Brothers,  New  York. 


Tlan  to 

Spend  Thanksgiving  at  Birmingham! 


The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  convene  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  November  27-29,  1930,  at  Hotel 
Tutwiler.  “Improvement  in  Teaching  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects”  is  the  program  theme. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Convention 
will  be  the  Thanksgiving  Luncheon,  honoring 
former  presidents  and  secretaries  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association. 
This  luncheon  will  be  held  Thursday,  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  at  12:30  p.  m.,  with  Dr.  Willis  A. 
Sutton,  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Atlanta  Schools,  as  banquet  speaker. 
Dr.  Sutton’s  topic  will  be  “Relation  of  Edu¬ 
cation  to  Business.”  Reminiscence  Sym|M)- 
sium  will  be  a  feature  of  the  luncheon  program. 

Another  outstanding  speaker  of  national 
reputation  who  will  take  part  in  the  program 
is  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  New  York  University  School  of 
Education,  and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal 
of  Business  Education.  Dr.  Lomax  will 
speak  on  the  Changing  Character  of  Business 
Education. 

Dr.  Lee  Galloway,  vice-president  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Institute,  New  York,  will 
address  the  general  meeting  at  the  Friday 
morning  session  on  What  the  Profession  of 
Teaching  Can  I^arn  from  Business  Admin¬ 
istration. 

A  feature  of  the  Friday  afternoon  session 
will  be  the  Demonstration  Classes  and  the 
Exhibitors’  Slogan  Contest 


Mr.  Rupert  ‘  P.  SoRelle,  of  New  York, 
vice-president  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  will  conduct  a  demonstration  class  in 
Shorthand;  Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenberry,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commercial  Education.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  will 
conduct  a  demon.stration  class  in  Typewriting; 
and  the  demonstration  of  Office  Practice  will 
be  directed  by  Dr.  Frances  Moon  Butts, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commercial 
Education  of  the  World  Federation  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Harry  Collins  Spillman,  educational  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Remington-Rand  Company,  will  be 
the  banquet  speaker.  Mr.  Spillman  is  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  an  educator,  a  business  and  pub¬ 
licity  man.  and  the  author  of  several  books. 

Following  the  lianquet  the  annual  Conven¬ 
tion  Ball  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Willard  J.  Wheeler,  president  of 
Wheeler  Business  College,  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  is  chairman  of  Local  Arrangements, 
and,  with  his  various  committees,  is  arranging 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests  in  truly 
“Southern”  style.  Mrs.  Walter  Lee  Lednum, 
president  of  Durham  College  of  Commerce, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  is  the  General 
Program  chairman.  Professor  John  H. 
Shields,  head  of  Accounting  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  is  the 
president  of  the  Association,  and  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  B.  Miller,  of  Wheeler  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Second  Annual  Teachers’ 
M.edal  Test  in  Shorthand  Writing 

Announced  hy  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Writtr"  Art  and  Crtdtntials  Department 


T* JT  T E  are  on  the  eve  of  another  profes- 
yy  sional  Teachers’  Medal  Test  in  Short¬ 
hand  Writing,  now  recognized  by 
shortliaiul  teachers  all  over  the  country  as 
an  event  of  sound  pedagogical  value  and  im¬ 
portance,  and  an  integral  part  of  the  services 
rendered  by  this  magazine.  In  almost  every 
convention  or  large  group  of  shorthand 
teachers,  you  will  find  teachers  wearing  the 
beautiful  medal  lavalliere.  Only  yesterday  a 
gold  medal  teacher  was  in  our  offices  and 
remarked,  “I  am  still  just  as  thrilled  over  my 
lovely  medal  lavalliere  as  when  I  first  received 
it !”  The  winning  of  this  medal  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  fine  write-up  in  the  New  York  City 
papers  and  has  given  her  deserved  recognition 
and  prestige  in  this  citv. 

The  standard  for  winning  the  gold  medal 
is  very  high,  and  will  be  kept  high  in  order 
that  holders  of  it  may  rank  among  the  highest 
in  professional  shorthand  writing  skill. 

Recognition  of  Professional  Skill 

The  time  is  not  far  off,  I  believe,  when 
teachers  will  have  to  qualify  as  professional 
writers  of  the  system  before  they  will  be 
allowed  to  teach,  and  this  is  only  right.  A 
teacher  cannot  successfully  instruct  others  in 
what  she  herself  cannot  do.  The  reason  why 
more  teachers  are  not  trainiiig  their  students 
to  write  at  higher  levels  of  speed  than  100 
words  a  minute  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact 
that  they  themselves  have  never  written  at  a 
higher  rate,  and  do  not  know  what  mental  and 
physical  problems  are  encountered,  much  less 
how  to  help  their  students  overcome  them.  The 
primary  importance  of  acquiring  the  greatest 
jK)ssible  executional  skill  is  in  its  fundamental 
bearing  on  facility,  speed,  and  accuracy  in 
taking  dictation  and  making  the  transcript. 
No  appreciable  degree  of  skill  is  attained  in 
the  latter  until  a  high  degree  of  skill  is  de- 
veloi)ed  in  correct  writing  technique.  There 
will  be  some  students  naturally  gifted  to  write 
fast  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  they  will  not  go 
far  unless  their  ability  is  built  on  a  solid 
foundation  of  training  in  proper  writing  habits. 

If  y*»u  are  among  the  few  teachers  who  still 
think  that  stressing  good  notes  too  much  tends 
to  decrease  speed,  because  “students  become 
more  interested  in  artistic  shorthand  than  in 
speed,”  let  me  quote  from  two  or  three  of  the 


letters  that  came  to  my  desk  at  the  close  of 
school  work  last  year  from  teachers  whose 
classes  captured  prizes  in  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest : 

What  Last  Years  Winners  Say 

“In  thanking  you  for  your  splendid  co¬ 
operation  with  us  again  this  year,  which  helps 
so  much  to  make  my  work  and  the  students’ 
work  more  interesting,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
seventeen  of  my  students  succeeded  in  qualify¬ 
ing  for  the  120-word  medal  this  year,  and 
three  for  the  140-word  medal.  In  view  of  the 
heavy  program  they  carry,  I  think  this  is 
e.xceptional  work.  The  stiff  training  I  gave 
them  in  shorthand  penmanship,  while  drilling 
for  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest,  is  responsible  for 
our  good  record  this  year — and  we  believe  it  is 
a  good  record.  I  stressed  speed  as  well  as 
accuracy  in  all  our  penmanship  drills,  using 
the  method  you  suggested  in  your  drills  this 
year.  My  students  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
rate  you  set,  and  practically  all  of  them  man¬ 
aged  to  write  the  drills  faster.  You  have  no 
idea  what  a  help  this  w'as  to  me  and  the  other 
teachers,  and  how  much  the  students’  dictation 
work  improved.” 

.\nd  another: 

"I  attribute  our  success  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
Contest  and  our  ability  to  win  so  many  of 
your  Expert  Medals  this  year  first  of  all  to 
my  having  won  a  place  in  the  Teachers’  Con¬ 
test.  The  students  were  so  enthusiastic  about 
my  winning  in  that  contest  that  it  was  easy 
for  me  to  ‘put  over’  a  good  sales  talk  on  the 
value  to  them  of  winning  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
How  hard  they  worked  on  their  notes  only 
they  and  I  know.  I  stressed  fluency  and  speed 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  after  the  Contest 
we  set  to  work  to  win  the  medals  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  good  writing  speed  we  already  had. 

“I  might  add  that  as  soon  as  our  Contest 
w'ork  is  finished,  I  tell  my  students  that  we 
must  now  begin  to  build  speed  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  already  laid — that  only  the  masonry  has 
been  completed,  but  that  that  having  been 
firmly  and  well  laid  the  rest  of  the  structure 
can  be  built  up  rapidly.  They  know  what 
I  mean,  and  the  results  in  our  dictation  classes 
are  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  to  me,  who  still 
recalls  the  old  method  of  building  speed  with 
only  poorly  scrawled  notes  as  a  base !  As  you 
will  note,  we  even  had  a  few  perfect  transcripts 
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at  120 — isn’t  that  good  for  students  still  in 
school  ?” 

I  shall  not  quote  any  more,  but  these  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  value  of  correlating 
speed  and  accuracy  in  shorthand  penmanship. 
A  high  degree  of  skill  in  the  one  must  in¬ 
evitably  bring  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  the 
other,  if  the  training  has  been  of  the  proper 
kind.  Drawing  of  beautiful  characters  must 
never  be  introduced  in  shorthand  penmanship. 
This  goes  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for 
the  student — in  this  test  now  opening  for 
teachers  exclusively,  and  in  the  O.  G.  A. 
Contest ! 

Rh>'thm,  grace,  beauty,  fluency  are  all  prod¬ 
ucts  of  a  free,  continuous  writing  motion. 
Strive  for  it.  In  writing  the  Medal  Test  copy, 
glide  smoothly  and  continuously  across  the 
board,  if  your  writing  is  being  done  on  the 
blackboard.  After  you  have  completed  the 
copy,  study  it  carefully  to  see  where  it  can 
be  improved.  Check  for  errors  in  theory, 
slant,  formation,  and  proportion.  Correct  any 
you  find,  and  try  again.  Plenty  of  writing 
practice  on  the  blackboard  develops  greater 
smoothness  in  pen-writing;  likewise,  plenty  of 
practice  with  a  pen  will  bring  ease  and  fluency 
at  the  board. 

Send  Pen-Written  or  Blackboard  Notes,  Either 

Recognizing  the  mechanical  difficulties 
frequently  confronting  our  contestants  in 
securing  good  reproductions  of  blackboard 
notes,  we  will  accept  both  blackboard  speci¬ 
mens  and  pen-written  specimens,  and  suggest 
that  teachers  submitting  blackboard  speci¬ 
mens  enclose  also  a  specimen  written  with 
pen.  (Pencil  work  is  not  acceptable.)  It 
usually  happens  that  the  blackboard  notes 
are  better.  There  are  several  contributing 
factors  to  this:  teachers  generally  have  more 
experience  in  writing  on  the  blackboard  and 
feel  more  at  home  there  than  when  writing 
on  paper;  blackboard  writing  permits  of 
greater  freedom  and  swing  in  execution,  and 
the  notes  will  be  smoother  than  when  written 
with  pen. 

Because  the  development  of  a  good  black¬ 
board  style  is  of  such  importance  to  teachers 
in  presentation,  we  encourage  the  use  of  it 
in  this  Medal  Test.  If,  however,  it  is  not 
convenient  for  you  to  submit  a  photograph 
of  your  blackboard  notes,  send  a  pen-written 
specimen  only,  first  practicing  the  copy  as 
much  as  you  have  time  for,  in  order  to  acquire 
a  smooth,  fluent  style.  Specimens  will  be 
judged  solely  on  the  merit  of  the  writing, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  written  on 
the  blackboard  or  with  pen. 

Competition  for  the  gold  medal  is  open 
to  all  teachers  who  have  not  previously 
received  this  award.  Confpetition  for  the 


silver  medal  is  open  to  all  those  who  have 
not  previously  received  the  silver  medal.  In 
other  words,  silver  medalists  of  last  year  are 
eligible  for  the  gold  medal  this  year,  and 
those  who  did  not  receive  the  medal  last 
year  and  all  other  teachers,  including  the  new 
teachers  entering  for  the  first  time  this  year, 
are  eligible  for  both  certificates  and  medals. 
Those  who  won  the  gold  medal  last  year  are, 
of  course,  not  eligible  again. 

Specimens  Due  January  }i 

This  Medal  Test  offers  an  effective  means 
of  recognizing  and  rewarding  personal  ac¬ 
complishment  throughout  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  art  of  artistic  and  practical 
writing  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  The  test  copy 
appears  with  this  announcement.  You  have 
until  January  31,  1931,  in  which  to  practice 
and  send  your  notes  to  us.  All  specimens 
to  be  judged  for  the  medals  and  certificates 
must  be  in  not  later  than  the  evening  of  that 
_  date. 

Those  engaged  in  teaching  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  ample  time  in  which  to  prepare 
their  copy.  We  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  invite  them  in  also.  There  is  no  fee  what¬ 
ever  in  connection  with  the  Medal  Test. 

The  Standards  Set 

While  the  shorthand  specimens  will  be 
judged  on  the  same  basis  as  the  O.  G.  A. 
work,  namely,  accuracy  and  fluency  of  style, 
the  standard,  naturally,  will  be  much  higher. 

Each  specimen  will  be  rated  on 

( 1  >  Correct  application  of  principles.  (While  the  use 
of  the  forms  given  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Manual  is  preferred,  allowance  will  be  made 
for  those  who  are  still  using  the  old  text,  and 
errors  will  not  be  charged  where  old  forms 
are  used.) 

(2)  The  writing  should  show  smooth,  even,  and  light 
lines  secured  by  writing  with  an  easy,  fluent 
movement 

(3)  Curves  should  be  correct  in  formation  and  slant, 
and  in  method  of  joining 

(4)  t'haracters  should  be  relatively  correct  in  size  and 
proportion.  (Blackboard  work  permits  of  greater 
variation  in  this  respect  than  does  pen-written 
work.) 

(5)  Specimens  should  I*  properly  and  uniformly 
spaced. 

The  teacher’s  name  and  the  name  of  the 
school  are  to  be  sent  with  each  specimen  of 
notes. 

Judges  and  Awards 

The  committee  of  judges  to  pass  upon  the 
papers  will  consist  of  Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg, 
Mr.  Rupert  P.  SoRelle,  Mr.  Hubert  A.  Hagar, 
Mr.  Guy  S.  Fry,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Swem,  and 
Miss  Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

The  awards  will  be  made  as  follows: 
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To  those  whose  writing  shows  a  high  degree  of 
artistry  and  technical  skill  in  the  execution  of  short¬ 
hand  notes  either  on  board  or  on  paper,  a  solid  gold 
medal,  beautifully  chased  and  bearing  the  O.  G.  A. 
emblem  in  enamel  and  gold.  This  has  been  made  in 
both  charm  and  lavalliere  style.  (A  reproduction  of 
the  lavalliere  in  actual  size 


While  we  solicit  and  will  gladly  answer 
any  and  all  questions  pertaining  to  the  test, 
please  do  not  submit  completed  specimens 
for  criticism  until  you  have  secured  the  final 
effort  which  you  wish  judged  in  the  Annual 
Medal  Test  event. 


is  shown  you  on  this  page.) 

To  those  whose  writing 
shows  a  high  degree  of  skill, 
though  lacking  the  finished 
.style  of  the  gold  medal  win¬ 
ners,  a  sterling  silver  medal 
with  the  emblem  in  silver 
and  enamel,  suitably  en¬ 
graved  (either  charm  or 
lavalliere  style)  is  given. 

To  all  those,  including 
the  medallists,  whose  notes 
show  sufficient  progress  in 
artistic  writing,  a  beauti¬ 
fully  engrossed  Certificate 
of  Proficiency  in  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  division  of  the 
Order  of  Gregg  Artists  will 
be  awarded. 

Detailed  Criticism  of 
Specimens 

Specimens  that  do  not 
qualify  for  the  awards 
will  be  returned  with 
criticisms  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  aid  you  in  fur¬ 
ther  study  and  practice. 


This  is  a  personal  in¬ 
vitation  to  you  and  you 
and  YOU — to  our  loyal 
friends  everywhere  who 
may  be  counted  on  each 
year  to  help  make  this 
contest  a  success,  and 
also  to  you  teachers  who 
because  of  diffidence  or 
for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  have  always  meant 
to  submit  their  notes 
but  have  not! 

Success  to  You! 

We  want  this  a  truly 
representative  test  this 
year,  with  every  city 
and  every  state  heard 
from.  We  can  do  it, 
and  ought  to  do  it — 
with  your  support.  So 
come  in  and  try  your 
luck  with  the  rest  of  us ! 


Facsimile  of  Medal  Awarded 
in  the  Annual  Teachers*  - 
Medal  Test 


Copy  for  the  Second  Teachers’  Medal  Test  in 
Shorthand  Writing 

(Pour  specimen  is  due  by  January  31) 

1  have  learned  long  ago  that  easy  success  in  anything  in  life  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  failure.  One  can  usually  recover  from  failure,  but 
success  too  often  gets  him.  I  made  the  discovery  that  a  sense  of  failure 
gave  me  a  mental  occupation  that  kept  me  absorbed  in  trying  to  find  out 
the  reason  for  that  failure,  whereas  too  often  success  fostered  a  self- 
satisfaction  that  was  unhealthy  for  the  mind.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
clever.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich.  If  you  refuse  to  be  defeated,  can 
forget  yourself  in  your  work,  and  work  as  hard  as  you  can  for  some 
worthy  object,  no  matter  where  you  are,  you  will  hold  your  line,  and  in 
my  opinion,  you  have  then  done  what  you  were  expected  to  do.  Getting 
the  most  out  of  life  by  putting  the  most  into  life  makes  it  worth  living 
for — and  there  is  no  better  fun. 


— T.  L.  Masson 
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An 

Outline  jor  Analysis  of  Shorthand  Writing 


HE  desirability  and  necessity  of  correct 
shorthand  writing  to  the  proper  teaching 
of  the  subject  is  too  obvious  to  need 
discussion  here.  The  importance  of  good  notes 
to  satisfactory  transcripts  is  well  known  to 
every  shorthand  teacher.  That  the  time  to 
begin  teaching  proper  executional  technique 
is  from  the  start,  before  the  student  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  any  bad  writing  habits, 
is  also  i)erfectly  clear.  Teaching  good  form 
is  as  necessary  to  shorthand  and  typewriting 
as  it  is  to  swimming,  boxing,  and  the  like,  if 
the  proper  degree  of  accuracy  and  skill  is  to 
be  developed.  We  all  know  that.  Some 
teachers  have  tried  to  teach  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship  without  first  acquiring  a  good  style 
themselves,  and  have  found  it  highly  unfavor¬ 
able  to  satisfactory  results.  That  these  teachers  . 
are  now  interested  in  developing  a  profes¬ 
sional  style  themselves  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  that  participate  in  the  shorthand 
writing  events  conducted  by  the  Gregg  Writer 
and  by  this  magazine  each  year. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  helping  you  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  better  writing  style  that  we  have 
organized  here  the  essential  points  of  good 
l)enmanship  which  are  to  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  analyzing  your  own  writing  and  over¬ 
coming  the  faults  to  be  found  in  it.  It  will 
serve  as  a  guide,  also,  in  checking  students’ 
work. 

Hunt  Out  the  Faults 

As  you  review  a  specimen  of  notes,  put  a 
ring  around  the  faulty  outlines  you  find,  then 
concentrate  on  overcoming  the  faults.  Certain 
qualities,  such  as  lack  of  fluency  and  incorrect 
form  of  curves  or  joinings  can  be  determined 
by  a  general  survey  of  a  specimen,  but  other 
qualities  are  determined  only  by  a  careful 
study  of  individual  outlines.  A  poor  style  is 
usually  more  or  less  deficient  in  all  essentials, 
but  the  development  of  fluency  in  writing, 
with  prompt  lifting  of  the  pen  as  outlines  are 
Iwing  completed,  usually  results  in  a  partial 
correction  of  such  faults  of  form  as  uneven 
spacing,  improper  slant,  and  incorrect  forma¬ 
tion  of  curves,  because  a  good  shorthand 
writing  style  is  best  secured  by  using  a  natural 
longhand  writing  swing. 

Build  Up  Fluent  Outlines  by  Dissecting 
Component  Parts 

Freedom  of  execution,  then,  is  of  first  im¬ 
portance,  but  you  must  not  stop  there.  W  riting 
motions  mqst  b^  brought  under  complete  con¬ 


trol  so  that  circles,  vowel  joinings,  and 
consonant  joinings  can  be  executed  correctly, 
and  uniformity  be  maintained  in  size  of  vowels 
and  length  of  strokes  throughout  the  copy. 
If  a  character  is  new  and  seemingly  difficult 
to  make,  it  might  be  better  to  dissect  it  into 
its  natural  writing  phrases  for  practice  pur¬ 
poses,  and  gradually  build  it  up  until  the  whole 
can  be  written  fluently  and  accurately.  I  like 
to  use  crystallization  as  an  illustration.  Sup- 
l)ose  you  find  this  difficult  to  write  smoothly 
and  continuously  the  first  time  you  try.  By 
writing  kris  first,  then  kristl,  and  finally  in¬ 
cluding  ization,  you  will  quickly  get  the  swing 
of  writing  it  as  a  whole.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  such  units  embrace  natural  phrase 
forms,  however.  Do  not,  for  instance,  break 
crystallization  after  t,  because  tl  goes  together — 
it  is  a  natural  writing  phrase. 

Elements  of  Good  Style 

We  know  that  the  chief  elements  of  a  good 
style  of  writing  are : 

(a)  Smooth,  even,  and  light  lines,  secured  by  writing 
with  a  free,  easy  movement 

(b)  Correct  curvature,  slant,  and  method  of  joining 
outlines 

(c)  Correct  size  and  proportion  in  length  of  strokes 
and  size  of  circles 

(d)  Close  and  uniform  spacing  between  characters. 

Let  US  take  these  points  up  in  detail. 

1.  Outlines  lack  smoothness  and  fluency 
when  the  writer  does  not  have  a  clear  mental 
picture  of  what  he  wants  to  make,  and  has  not 
written  it  often  enough  to  be  able  to  execute 
it  with  a  free,  continuous  writing  movement. 
Since  fluency  is  of  primary  importance  in 
shorthand  writing,  and  controls  to  a  large 
degree  the  other  elements  of  a  good  style,  free 
writing  motion  should  be  acquired  at  the 
outset. 

2.  If  writing  is  not  continuous  there  will  be 
“blobs.”  or  “dots,”  at  the  end  of  characters, 
indicating  that  the  writer  paused  there  with 
the  pen  on  the  paper.  The  pen  should  be 
lifted  promptly  while  still  in  motion,  and  the 
hand  moved  quickly  to  the  point  where  the 
next  character  is  to  begin. 

Failure  to  use  a  fluent  and  continuous  writ¬ 
ing  motion  may  result  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following  faults  : 

3.  Curves  that  are  not  properly  formed. 
The  strokes  for  r,  I,  f,  v,  ten,  tern,  den,  dem 
curve  most  at  the  beginning;  k,  g,  p,  b  curve 
most  at  the  end.  K  and  g  begin  and  end  oq 

WorUinued  on  page  J0J) 
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From  the  Elditor’s  Mail  Bag 


yl*  TRIBUTE  paid  to  commercial  edu- 
cation  by  a  university  was  celebrated 
on  Saturday,  October  4,  when  the 
New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers 
Association  tendered  a  luncheon  to  John 
Robert  Gregg,  founder  of  the  Gregg  short¬ 
hand  system,  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  in 
recognition  of  the  degree  of  S.C.D.  (Doctor 
of  Commercial  Science)  conferred  on  him 
by  Boston  University. 

“Education  and  people  generally  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  commercial  education  is 
not  mere  training  for  clerical  work,  but  that 
it  has  administrative  value,”  Mr,  Gregg  said, 
in  expressing  his  gratification  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  being  given  commercial  education. 

He  called  attention  to  the  appointment  of 
the  first  national  representative  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  on  Commercial  Education, 
held  at  Amsterdam,  and  of  the  reports  on 
commercial  education  compiled  by  such  a 
conservative  body  as  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  He  stated 
that  he  held  the  same  views  as  Mr.  Boissevain, 
president  of  the  International  Congress  on 
Commercial  Education,  who  recently  visited 
here,  that  American  business  men  should 
cooperate  in  the  training  of  young  people  for 
commercial  careers. 

John  L.  Fiedler,  of  the  Bushwick  High 
School,  Brooklyn,  and  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  outlined  the  association’s  projects  for 
the  coming  year.  He  stated  that  the  meetings 
would  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  practical 
problems. 

Preceding  the  luncheon  an  informal  recep¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
which  was  attended  by  about  300  members. 


TTH/4CA  is  a  town  that  is  not  an  industrial 
center — Cornell  University  makes  its  domi¬ 
nating  atmosphere  academic — yet  it  has  chosen 
a  teacher  of  commercial  education  to  head 
the  work  of  the  junior-senior  high  school. 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Bliss,  formerly  a  teacher  of 
bookkeeping  was  made  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department,  several  years  later  re¬ 


ceived  an  advance  to  vice-principal  of  the 
school,  and  now  has  been  appointed  super¬ 
vising  principal  of  the  Sumner  High  School. 

The  educational  qualifications  of  Mr.  Bliss 
include  graduation  from  Oxford  Academy; 
Bachelor  of  Science,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers;  graduate  work  in  New 
York  and  Cornell  Universities.  At  one  time 
he  was  supervisor  of  Penmanship  in  the 
Columbia  High  School,  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  he  has  always  been  actively  interested  in 
school  athletics,  being  baseball  and  football 
coach. 

Our  congratulations  to  Mr.  Bliss  upon  his 
well-deserved  promotion. 


yufiss  LUCY  TOWNLEY  has  been  chosen 
‘^'■■■head  of  the  commercial  department  of 
the  Sumner  High  School  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  promotion  to  Principalship 
of  Mr.  Bliss.  She  will  continue  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  Placement  Service,  which 
she  organized  at  Ithaca  some  years  ago. 


CLAUDE  L.  KULP,  assistant  super- 
intendent  of  the  Ithaca  schools  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
tragic  death  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Boynton.  Mr. 
Kulp  has  been  a  member  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  of  the  Ithaca  Public  Schools  for 
the  past  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Kulp  was  for 
several  years  a  teacher  in  the  vocational 
department,  receiving  merited  promotion 
rapidly:  principal  of  the  Sumner  school  in 
1922,  principal  of  the  Ithaca  Junior  High 
School  in  1923,  director  of  Elementary  Edu¬ 
cation  in  1926,  and  in  1927  he  was  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools. 


^  N  September  1,  a  business  school  ex- 
^  clusively  for  girls  and  women,  known  as 
the  Twin  City  Business  University  of  Min¬ 
neapolis,  was  opened  in  the  Wesley  Temple 
Building  of  that  city.  This  school  is  being 
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conducted  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Stephens  and  Mr. 
Burton  A.  Cable.  Mr.  Stephens  organized 
the  Twin  City  Business  University  of  Mid¬ 
way,  St  Paul,  in  1916,  a  well-known  school 
of  that  city. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  new 
school  is  a  gymnasitim  to  he  used  daily  by 


the  students  as  part  of  their  training  in 
addition  to  the  courses  in  stenography,  sec¬ 
retarial  training,  teacher  training,  executive 
and  civil  service.  We  congratulate  Mr. 
Stephens  and  Mr.  Cable  upon  this  expansion 
of  their  service  in  the  commercial  training 
field,  and  wish  them  every  success. 


Let's  All  Attend 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 


HE  thirty-third  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Commercial  Teachers’  Fed¬ 
eration  is  to  be  held  December  29, 
30,  31,  1930,  in  the  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  The  plans  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  for  the  annual  convention  have 
developed  so  well  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assure  every  live  commercial  teacher  a  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  program. 

The  local  arrangements  are  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  B.  F.  Williams  and  Mr.  Qay  D.  Slinker. 
Both  of  these  men  are  distinguished  members 
of  the  Federation  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Des  Moines.  These  co-chairmen  have  had 
several  meetings  with  assistants  and  their  work 
is  well  organized  and  nothing  will  be  left 
undone  to  prove  to  the  Federation  that 
Des  Moines  is  a  most  logical  convention  center. 
You  are  guaranteed  service,  entertainment,  and 
instruction  I 

Three  Pleasant  and  Profitable  Days  Planned 

The  first  meeting,  to  be  held  Monday 
evening,  is  to  be  an  informal  reception  and 
dance.  This  annual  event  is  always  looked 
forward  to  by  all  old  members  and  proves 
to  be  a  most  impressive  gathering  for  all  new 
members.  The  last  meeting,  the  annual  banquet, 
is  scheduled  for  New  Year’s  Eve  and  it  is 
the  plan  of  the  committee  to  stage  a  “real” 
New  Year’s  Eve  party.  You  may  go  as  far 
as  you  like  in  interpreting  the  word  “real.” 
Two  full  days  will  ^  devoted  to  educational 
programs.  You  are  urged  to  come  to 
Des  Moines  in  time  for  the  reception  and  re¬ 
main  through  the  annual  banquet.  Those  who 
have  been  present  for  these  features  at  pre¬ 
vious  conventions  will  surely  not  want  to  miss 
them  this  year. 

Reduced  Railroad  Fare  Arranged 

We  are  again  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
reduced  railroad  fares  equal  to  full  fare  going 
and  one-half  fare  returning  over  the  same 


route.  To  enjoy  this  privilege  there  must  be 
at  least  150  members  attending  who  have 
traveled  by  railroad  and  have  secured  the 
necessary  railroad  certificates.  In  buying  your 
ticket  to  Des  Moines  be  sure  to  ask  your  local 
agent  for  the  special  railroad  convention  cer¬ 
tificate.  This  certificate  must  be  secured  from 
your  local  agent  at  the  time  of  buying  your 
ticket  and  must  be  presented  to  the  secretary 
upon  your  arrival  at  the  convention.  Leave 
your  auto  at  home  and  enjoy,  once  more,  a 
train  ride  to  Des  Moines  1  This  will  insure 
the  sufficient  number  of  certificates  to  give  us 
all  the  privilege  of  reduced  fares  on  return 
trips.  This  privilege  means  much  to  those 
who  come  long  distances. 

Make  Membership  loo  Per  Cent! 

Membership  in  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  marks  the  distinction 
between  the  commercial  teacher  who  is  alive 
and  progressive  and  the  one  who  is  not.  A 
certificate  of  membership  to  this  organization 
will  be  sufficient  evidence  to  convince  the 
world  that  you  are  alive  and  progressive. 
Federation  Notes,  the  journal  of  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  will  return 
value  received  for  your  membership.  In  a 
few  weeks,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  various 
firms  publishing  or  manufacturing  material 
for  commercial  work,  application  slips  for 
membership  will  be  distributed.  If  you  do  not 
receive  such  a  slip  just  send  your  check  for 
$2.00,  giving  your  mailing  address  to  the 
general  secretary,  C.  M.  Yoder,  State  Teachers 
College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin.  Upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  your  dues  a  certificate  of  membership 
will  be  mailed  you  and  your  name  will  be 
placed  upon  the  mailing  list  to  receive  the 
official  journal,  which  will  give  you  all  the 
Association  news  regularly,  and  any  special 
announcements  forthcoming  in  regard  to  next 
month’s  meeting.  We  hope  to  receive  a  copy 
of  the  program  in  time  for  our  December  issue 
of  the  American  Shorthand  Teacher. 


November  Nineteen  Thirty 
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By  Harold  H.  Smith 

Educational  Dirtctor,  Tht  Gregg  Pailubing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

How  "^est  to  Leam  ( and  If  each)  ^typewriting 

{Continuod  from  the  October  usue) 


ONTINUING  the  consideration  begun  in 
the  last  article  of  this  series,  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  steps  in  the  competitive  test  period, 
we  now  take  up  another  four :  The  making  and 
interpretation  of  a  graph  of  the  student’s 
record  on  timed  tests ;  criticizing  the  per¬ 
formance  ;  the  improvement  period ;  and  a 
diagnosis  of  progress,  considering  the  graph 
in  detail  this  month  before  we  go  on  with 
other  phases  of  timed-testing. 

The  Graph 

5.  The  graph  need  not  be  filled  in  in 
class,  although  it  involves  ordinarily  only  a 
recording  of  two  points— one  for  accuracy, 
and  one  for  output  (gross) — and  so  requires 
little  time.  The  record  sheet  is  necessary  to 
insure  against  carelessness  in  recording  these 
points  on  the  graph.  Normally,  the  graph  is 
used  almost  entirely  as  the  basis  of  day-to- 
day  diagnosis  by  teacher  and  student.  It 
tells  the  tale  vividly  and  in  a  way  that  no 
self-delusion  can  circumvent. 

A  suggested  form  of  graph  is  shown  on 
page  100,  based  on  the  Record  Sheet  already 
illustrated  (published  in  our  October  issue). 

Eiach  vertical  column  contains  information 
about  one  test — “length  of  test”  and  “matter 
used”  shown  at  the  top,  “date”  at  the  bottom. 
Each  horizontal  column  has  two  meanings — 
(1)  “words  a  minute”  and  (2)  “errors  a 
minute.” 

Three  separate  graphs  are  shown:  Errors 
a  minute.  Gross  words  a  minute,  Net  words 
a  minute.  These  are  made  by  spotting  the 
desired  point  where  the  horizontal  columns 
cross  the  vertical  column,  representing  the 
particular  test,  and  recording  an  x,  a  solid 
circle,  or  an  o,  then  connecting  up  with  the 
preceding,  corresponding  marks. 

Criticizing  Performance 

6.  After  the  record  and  graph  are  brought 
up  to  date,  a  brief  period  should  be  set  aside 
to  study  the  general  trend  of  each  student’s 
progress.  In  introducing  this  to  the  class,  a 
few  sample  graphs  and  record  sheets  will  be 
considered,  questions  asked,  responses  made. 


and  suggestions  given.  Later,  this  will  be 
almost  entirely  an  individual  student  activity 
assisted  upon  occasion  by  the  teacher. 

Following  this,  students  will  be  encouraged 
to  go  over  the  errors  on  the  test  they  have 
just  completed,  looking  for  any  common 
error  which  has  recurred  two  or  more  times. 
Wholesale  analysis  of  every  error  is  not  to 
be  recommended  on  every  test,  largely  because 
we  know  so  little  of  the  nature  of  the  causes 
of  errors.  Certainly  there  is  great  waste  in 
some  schools  at  present  in  reasoning  that 
one  letter  was  struck  for  another  letter.  That 
kind  of  analysis  can  hold  only  where  the 
making  of  that  particular  stroke  was  on  the 
basis  of  individual  stroking.  The  moment 
that  the  student  commences  typing  combina¬ 
tions,  far  more  subtle  and  profound  causes 
enter  into  the  making  of  errors.  Chief  among 
these  is  lack  of  mental  control — the  attempt 
to  read  copy  too  rapidly,  to  execute  combi¬ 
nations  as  such  when  skill  has  not  risen  to 
that  level,  and  the  all  too  easy  substitution 
of  one  similar  combination,  or  part  of  it,  for 
another  combination. 

The  Improvement  Period 

7.  The  class  work  should  be  so  planned 
that  after  this  critical  period  the  student  can 
have  some  time  to  improve  his  technique,  both 
mentally  and  manually.  The  guiding  principle 
here  should  be  to  select  the  largest  possible 
practice  units — the  phrase  instead  of  the  word, 
the  word  instead  of  the  individual  letter. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  student  did 
type  a  number  of  Vs  for  e’s.  He  should  take 
the  phrase  groups  including  a  word  or  two 
before  and  after  the  word  in  which  the  error 
occurred  and  practice  them  on  the  basis 
of  the  second  step  in  continuous  practice 
described  in  our  September  issue.  When  he 
can  write  the  phrase  group  fluently,  accur¬ 
ately,  and  at  best  speed,  he  should  try  to 
type  the  complete  sentence  in  which  the  error 
was  made  with  a  speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency 
comparable  to  that  he  has  acquired  on  the 
phrase  group.  Typing  a  long  list  of  words 
containing  e’s  or  the  particular  combination 
with  e  is  not  training  him  to  meet  the  same 
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situation  at  all.  We  do  not  yet  know  what 
it  was  that  caused  him  to  type  that  i  for  an  e. 
It  may  have  been  lack  of  attention.  It  may 
have  ^en  something  in  the  word  combination 
before  the  word  on  which  the  error  occurred. 
It  may  very  likely  have  been  carelessness  in 
space-bar  technique.  This,  in  turn,  may  have 
been  caused  by  a  peculiar  combination  in  the 
previous  word  which  he  executed  accurately 
but  with  difficulty,  only  to  fall  down  on  a 
word  which  normally  he  would  have  typed 
accurately. 

COPY 


be  noted,  and  practice  taken  upon  them  at 
the  first  opportunity.  Many  teachers  have 
students  keep  a  typewriting  notebook  in  which 
they  list  the  errors  they  make  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  able  to  reproduce  the  exact  situation 
in  which  the  error  was  originally  made.  For 
example,  the  student’s  notebook  would  con¬ 
tain  entries  such  as  the  following,  preferably 
typewritten;  and  his  improvement  practice  on 
these  errors  might  look  something  like  the 
typical  example  that  is  also  given  in  these 
illustrations. 

TYPED 


a  mystical  thing  —  a  mysitcal  thing 

how  many  have  been  —  how  many  fave  been 
are  mailed  under  two  —  are  mailed  unerr  two 


Illustration  from  Student’s  Typewriting  Notebook 


mysmysmysti  mystical  mystical  mystical 
a  mystical  thing  a  mystical  thing 

Illustration  of  Student’s  Improvement  Practice  on  the  First  Error  Above 


Let  us  abstain  from  organizing  our  im¬ 
provement  drill  around  “logic”  or  her  sister, 
“consistency.”  If  applied  by  a  teacher  to  less 
than  all  the  facts,  the  result  is  bound  to  be 
dangerous,  wasteful,  wrong,  or  ridiculous. 
Do  not  our  educational  historians  stress  the 
restraining  effect  upon  progress  of  the  in¬ 
temperate  use  of  “logic”  up  to  the  thirteenth 
century  ? 

Superficial  logic  tells  us  he  did  strike  an 
»  for  an  e,  but  a  more  intelligent  and  complete 
logic  tells  us  that  the  true  cause  is  more  often 
than  not  to  be  found  in  some  previous  word, 
or  the  mastery  of  attention  or  mental  controls. 
Let  us  strive  for  mastery  in  real  situations 
and  not  set  up  a  mountain  of  educational 
machinery  and  practice  that  succeeds  only  in 
wasting  valuable  time. 

It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the  chance 
error,  the  omission  of  a  word  or  phrase,  or 
one  caused  by  the  failure  to  control  atten¬ 
tion,  need  not  be  considered  during  this  im¬ 
provement  practice  period.  Such  errors  can 
only  be  corrected  on  subsequent  tests,  although 
the  student  must  know  his  tendencies  in  such 
cases  and  must  guard  against  them.  Let  him 
correct  these  tendencies  to  error  under  actual 
test  conditions.  He  can  and  will  do  it.  It 
will  give  him  something  concrete  to  strive 
for  and  make  the  timed  test  less  mechanical. 

In  the  case  of  students  who  make  as  many 
as  one  error  a  minute  or  more,  it  is  often 
found  that  they  will  have  more  frequently 
recurring  errors  than  they  -can  master  in  the 
improvement  period.  These  errors  should 


These  suggestions  as  to  improvement  prac¬ 
tice  never  can  be  more  than  general.  Only  the 
student  himself  is  in  a  position  to  know  when 
he  has  mastered  a  given  stroke,  word,  phrase, 
or  sentence.  The  teacher  will  defeat  her  pur¬ 
pose  by  assigning  five,  or  twenty-five  repe¬ 
titions  of  each  word,  phrase,  or  sentence, 
because  the  student  will  immediately  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  teacher  is  primarily  interested 
in  quantity  production,  and  not  quality  of 
technique.  The  teacher  may  often  make  help¬ 
ful  suggestions  to  the  student  regarding  the 
position  of  his  hands  and  wrists  as  he  executes 
some  difficult  combination,  as  to  his  using  too 
much  arm  movement,  or  forgetting  to  keep 
his  eyes  on  the  copy.  She  may  suggest  that 
the  student  slow  down  a  bit  in  order  to  acquire 
better  fluency,  or  to  control  accuracy,  thus 
keeping  the  essentials  before  the  student;  but 
she  cannot  predict  how  long,  or  how  much 
practice  the  individual  student  -must  have  on 
any  given  difficulty,  and  it  is  best  to  motivate 
the  student  toward  mastery  and  skill,  in¬ 
creasing  his  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
gradually. 

The  improvement  practice  period,  if  enthusi¬ 
astically  handled,  will  furnish  the  teacher  with 
a  better  insight  into  learning  problems  and 
lead  her  to  develop  a  much  better  methodology 
and  teaching  technique  than  any  other  one 
phase  of  typewriting  instruction.  All  the  errors 
and  lacks  of  early  training  show  up  here. 
The  effect  of  bad  habits  and  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  them  and  substituting  good  habits 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


Teacher  Skill  in  Writing  Shorthand 


/N  his  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  at 
the  Iowa  Research  Conference  last  spring, 
Mr.  Gregg  brought  out  a  point  that  un¬ 
questionably  demands  greater  consideration 
today  than  ever  before.  He  said  that  in  our 
study  of  methodology,  psychology,  and  so  on 
we  sometimes  overlook  the  very  important 
fact  that  shorthand  is  a  skill  subject  and  'chat 
in  order  to  deal  with  the  teaching  of  it  effec¬ 
tively  the  teacher  must  have  experienced  skill 
himself. 

It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  see  the 
advantage  to  the  teacher  of  skill  in  writing, 
say,  up  to  150  words  a  minute.  In  the  first 
place,  it  gives  the  teacher  tremendous  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself,  and  it  also  inspires  a  confi¬ 
dence  on  the  part  of  his  pupils  that  cannot  be 
measured.  Having  gone  through  the  mill  of 
acquiring  speed,  the  teacher  knows  intimately 
the  problems  encountered  by  the  student  in  his 
quest  for  speed  with  accuracy.  He  can  speak 
as  one  in  authority.  He  is  looked  upon,  to 
use  an  old  expression,  as  the  “master” — he 
comes  into  the  realm  of  the  master  artist  or 
the  master  musician.  He  can  go  to  the  black¬ 
board  and  demonstrate  the  skill  he  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  teach  his  students.  The  advantages  are 
so  great  that  it  is  surprising  that  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  expert  writers. 

To  reach  this  speed  in  shorthand  is  com¬ 
paratively  an  easy  task.  The  teacher  starts 
out  with  an  enormous  advantage ;  he  knows  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  system  perfectly — or  at 
least  ought  to — even  though  but  theoretically. 
The  refinements  of  word  construction,  of  pro¬ 
portion,  of  the  mechanics  of  writing  and  of 
phrasing  should  be  an  old  story  to  him.  His 
shorthand  vocabulary  is  generally  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate.  His  judgment  of  lan¬ 
guage  values  should  be  sound  and  safe.  So 
he  starts  with  the  tools  ready  at  hand.  But, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  his  knowledge  is 
largely  abstract.  It  is  in  a  sense  detached; 
it  has  not  been  made  to  function  on  the  firing 
line  of  actual  practice. 

The  one  thing  he  most  needs  to  develop  is 
coordination — ^the  coordination  of  mental  and 
manual  movement.  His  whole  experience, 
generally,  is  against  “speed.”  In  writing  out¬ 


lines  on  the  board,  his  aim  has  been  accuracy 
and  artistry — he  must  be  a  shorthand  stylist. 
His  notes  must  be  above  reproach,  for  they 
are  to  be  an  example  for  his  students  to  follow. 
But  even  all  this  is  an  advantage  if  the  right 
attitude  of  mind  is  taken  toward  it.  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  write  shorthand  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  it  is  to  write  it  slowly  and  accu¬ 
rately.  This  is  a  demonstrable  fact. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
steps  necessary  for  the  ambitious  teacher  who 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  be  a  rapid  writer. 

First,  he  should  make  use  of  his  shorthand 
wherever  possible  as  a  substitute  for  longhand. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  anomaly 
that  teachers  use  longhand  or  the  typewriter 
for  much  of  their  writing  that  could  be  better 
done  in  shorthand.  The  teacher’s  reading  a 
typewritten  paper  at  a  convention  or  a 
teachers’  meeting  is  a  good  illustration  of  it. 
The  constant  dependence  on  “keys”  for  the 
shorthand  plates  in  the  magazines  and  text¬ 
books  is  another. 

The  second  step  is  to  develop  rapid  reading 
ability.  The  teacher  must  do  something  to 
stir  himself  up  to  “speedy  activity” — of  mind 
and  of  hand.  He  must  learn  to  think  faster, 
form  judgments  faster,  interpret  faster — and 
act  faster.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of  energizing 
one’s  self.  The  painstaking  explanation  of 
principles,  or  so  critically  leading  students  to 
solve  problems  or  to  discover  new  principles 
for  themselves,  is  responsible  for  a  sluggish¬ 
ness  of  both  mental  and  manual  movements 
that  is  not  conducive  to  rapid  writing  or  rapid 
reading.  To  the  teacher  it  is  more  or  less  a 
game  of  repression  to  give  the  pupil  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  expression. 

The  third  step  is  to  get  practice  in  writing 
from  dictation.  Half  an  hour  or  an  hour  a 
day  will  do  wonders  in  this  direction.  You 
can  get  practice  of  this  kind  by  attempting 
to  “take  down”  everything  you  hear — parts  of 
conversations,  the  lectures  in  assembly,  dis¬ 
cussions,  wherever  they  may  take  place.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  develop  motor  response  to 
the  spoken  word;  nothing  else  will  take  the 
place  of  this.  Even  going  through  the  motion 
of  writing  the  words  by  tracing  them  in  the 
air  is  a  help.  Translating  printed  words  into 
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shorthand  as  you  read  also  helps.  Then,  there 
is  now  one  great  and  unending  source  of  dic¬ 
tation — the  radio.  Fortunately,  one  can  “tune 
m”  to  speeches  of  all  degrees  of  difficulty — and 
of  speed.  Radio  dictation  also  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  available  almost  any  time,  night 
or  day.  It  is  a  boon  to  the  shorthand  teacher 
or  the  student  of  shorthand. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  who  had  previously 
had  many  years  of  experience  in  teaching 
other  systems,  learned  shorthand  from  Mr. 
Gregg  himself.  What  aroused  his  interest  and 
enthusiasm  about  Mr.  Gregg’s  methods  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  at  the  blackboard  during 
the  entire  time  of  his  instruction,  chalk  in 


hand,  demonstrating  that  he  could  write  ex¬ 
pertly  the  system  that  he  was  teaching.  It 
was  an  inspiration  not  to  be  forgotten.  His 
characters  were  beautifully  formed  and  flu¬ 
ently  written.  On  frequent  occasions  he  would 
write  frcMTi  dictation  merely  to  show  how 
“easy”  it  was. 

Working  up  speed  in  shorthand  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fascinating  game  when  you  get  into 
it.  It  is  distinctly  worth  while.  Try  it.  The 
gain  in  professional  prestige  will  be  worth  all 
the  effort  put  into  it.  The  hardest  step  is  to 
get  motivated.  It  is  like  plunging  into  a  cold 
bath — ^the  first  step  is  the  worst. 

—R.  P.  S. 


Mr.  Gregg  Attends  Esperanto  Congress 


INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE  gives 
considerable  space  to  a  report  of  the  22d 
Annual  Universal  Congress  of  Esperanto 
held  in  Oxford,  England,  during  the  summer. 
Calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  “a  famous 
shorthand  expert”  was  present,  the  magazine 
quotes,  from  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gr^g 
appearing  in  the  Oxford  Mail,  remarks  which 
show  a  very  human  view  of  this  international 
language  idea. 

“Like  many  others,”  he  said,  “I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  any  so-called  artificial  language 
must  necessarily  be  a  hard,  practical  thing, 
incapable  of  expressing  the  human  emotions. 
That  impression  went  by  the  board  when,  at 
the  first  meeting,  I  saw  the  audience  rocking 
with  latighter  at  the  humorous  remarks  of 
the  presiding  officer,  Mr.  John  Merchant. 
There’s  something  very  human  in  a  language 
that  can  make  people  of  thirty  or  more 
nationalities  join  in  hearty  laughter.” 

Mr.  Gregg  returned  from  abroad  about  the 
middle  of  September  and  was  invited  to  be 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Esperanto  Society  on  October  4.  He 
gave  an  interesting  report  of  the  Universal 
Congress  and  in  response  to  inquiries  told  his 


hearers  that  there  were  a  number  of  members 
present  writing  the  Esperanto  adaptation  of 
his  shorthand  system. 

Mr.  Gregg  told  the  members  he  was  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  time  lost  on  the  reading 
of  papers  at  ordinary  international  con¬ 
ferences  where  there  are  several  nationali¬ 
ties  represented.  In  the  first  place  there 
are  usually  three  official  languages,  and  all 
papers  and  discussions  have  to  be  given  in 
these  three  languages  before  proceeding  to 
the  next  one.  Contrast  this  with  the  22d 
Universal  Esperanto  Congress,  which  was 
attended  by  government  representatives  from 
ten  countries  and  individual  members  from 
more  than  thirty  nations.  Here  there  was 
one  language  spoken  and  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  interpreting  what  the  speakers  said — 
this  made  possible  a  wonderful  conservation 
of  time  and  effort. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “that  at  a  time 
when  men  of  light  and  learning  are  urging 
young  people  to  study  languages,  with  a  view 
to  the  extension  of  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  Esperanto  should  receive  earnest 
consideration  as  a  means  of  establishing 
friendly  contacts  with  people  in  all  countries.” 


Obituary 


T  N  the  death  of  Archibald  Cobb  on  June  26, 
a  host  of  his  admirers  have  lost  a  great 
friend  and  the  office  equipment  industry  one 
of  its  oldest  and  best  men.  Mr.  Cobb  was 
actively  interested  in  commercial  teachers’  or¬ 
ganizations  generally  and  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  for  many  years.  He 
was  born  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  August 
23,  1874,  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia,  and  then  taught  in  Banks’  Busi¬ 
ness  College,  becoming  principal  in  1901. 


Twenty  years  ago  he  joined  the  Remington 
Typewriter  Company  and  organized  its  school 
business,  a  department  which  he  subsequently 
turned  over  to  Harry  Spillman  as  his  own 
appointee.  Thereafter  the  educating  of  sales¬ 
men  became  his  specialization.  He  wrote  many 
sales  manuals  and  demonstration  handbooks. 
Just  prior  to  his  death  he  had  made  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  Remington  interests  in  Cuba, 
Argentina,  and  Uruguay.  Both  his  charming 
personality  and  exceptionally  loyal  service  will 
be  greatly  missed. 
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Standards  in  Typewriting 

Report  of  a  Survey  on  First-Year  Typewriting  Made  During  igzS-igzjf 

By  Charles  B.  Owens 

City  Baltmtn,  Maryland 


ZN  1928  the  writer  had  occasion  to  seek 
information  as  to  what  students  of  first- 
year  typing  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  do  in  speed  attained  and  in  errors  made. 
Finding  no  such  experiential  data  available 
on  any  large  scale,  he  set  out  to  get  some 
first-hand  information  on  the  subject,  and  this 
paper  is  the  result  of  a  survey  made  during 
January  and  June,  1929.  Representatives  of 
typewriter  manufacturers  furnished  results  of 
statewide  and  other  tests  ranging  from  thirty- 
five  words  a  minute  up  to  fifty,  with  a  rather 
high  number  of  errors.  These  figures  are  not 
accompanied  by  statement  of  the  amoimt  of 
daily  practice  time,  an  important  and  variable 
element.  They  represent  the  work  of  a  highly 
selected  body  of  students.  Achievements  of 
the  rank  and  file  simply  do  not  appear — except 
incidentally  in  connection  with  other  re¬ 
searches.  The  present  purpose  is  to  classify 
results  found  in  a  numb^  of  communities,  to 
ascertain  a  central  tendency  of  large  numbers 
of  average  students. 

Varying  Speed  Requirements 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  may  prove 
interesting  to  report  certain  standards  fotmd 
in  official  courses  of  study  or  similar  literature. 

Texas  (1928)  prescribes  a  rate  of  thirty 
words;  Wisconsin  (1924)  a  rate  of  thirty-five 
words;  Pennsylvania  (1926)  requires  a  rate 
of  thirty,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  (Md.) 
requires  twenty-five  (1926).  A  rate  called 
“fair”  is  demanded  by  the  current  New  York 
Syllabus.  Bulletin  No.  55,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  (1918)  suggests  twenty-five  as  a 
standard.  And  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 
prepared  the  following  table  (1928)  : 


dence !  One  might  wonder  whether  these 
standards  are  the  result  of  experience  or  of 
opinion,  or  desire,  of  teachers.  Are  they  ex¬ 
periential,  or  do  they  represent  a  desidera¬ 
tum?  Do  they  consider  all  those  individual 
differences  concerning  which  pedagogy  has  so 
much  to  say?  Is  the  student  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  of  age  in  the  ninth  grade  in 
City  A  expected  to  do  as  well  as  another  stu¬ 
dent  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the 
eleventh  grade  in  City  B?  That  such  dif¬ 
ferences  exist,  and  are  found  in  typing  achieve¬ 
ment,  will  presently  appear. 

Surveying  First-Year  Results 

In  view  of  these  varying  standards,  and  in 
view  of  the  lack  of  definite  achievement  stand¬ 
ards  such  as  are  found  in  arithmetic,  spelling, 
and  other  subjects,  it  was  proposed  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  is  actually  being  done  by  children, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  in  speed  and 
errors,  as  determined  by  the  International 
Rules. 

In  carrying  out  this  work  there  were  three 
large  divisions :  first,  securing  a  large  number 
of  papers  from  diversified  sources ;  second,  the 
marking  of  these  papers,  and  third,  the  tabu¬ 
lation  of  results. 

Several  preliminary  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  viz.: 

1.  Whether  to  consider  the  varying  antecedents  of 
pupils,  varying  degrees  of  intelligence,  age,  of  pupils 
concerned,  minimum  information  desired. 

2.  Whether  pupils  should  have  foreknowledge  of 
tests. 

3.  How  compensate  in  the  final  showing  for  certain 
difficulties — adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  equipment, 
amount  of  out-of-school  practice,  objections  to  speed 
tests  in  the  first  year,  etc. 


City  os  State 
Idaho 

North  Carolina 

Oregon 

Virginia 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Richmond,  Ind. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Date  op  Couese  op  Study 

Peeiods  the  Week 

Yeae  Taught 

Requieed  Speed 

1926 

10 

3d 

45 

no  date  given 

5 

3d 

25 

1926 

10 

3d 

25 

1924 

5 

2d  and  3d 

25 

1925 

5 

2d  and  4th 

35 

no  date  given 

5 

2d 

30 

no  date  given 

5 

1st 

30 

What  do  these  varying  standards  mean? 
For  one  thing  they  mean  that  a  student  in 
Virginia  gets  by  on  twenty-five  words,  where¬ 
as  one  in  Wisconsin  must  make  thirty-five, 
an  increase  of  forty  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
students  are  penalized  by  their  state  of  resi- 


These  were  dealt  with  as  follows: 

1.  This  involved  the  use  of  IQ’s  as  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  used  in  correlating  accom¬ 
plishment  and  intelligence.  A  few  inquiries 
showed  that  IQ’s  could  not  be  had  at  all  from 
some  schools,  and  with  difficulty  from  others. 
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Such  a  request  would  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  teachers  cooperating.  Moreover, 
the  relation  between  typing  achievement  and 
intelligence  is  not  definitely  settled.  Reports 
on  this  question  are  contradictory.  The  «uily 
pertinent  information  for  the  purpose  of  the 
survey  was:  name  (for  purpose  of  identifica¬ 
tion  only),  age,  grade,  sex,  and  length  of 
time  typing  had  been  studied.  This  last  was 
requested  in  order  that  rei)eaters  might  not 
be  counted.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to  350 
papers  were  thus  eliminated. 

2.  To  provide  uniformity  of  conditions,  it 
was  thought  best  to  devise  a  method  of  in¬ 
forming  students  of  the  forthcoming  tests. 
This  was  done  by  circular  letters,  excerpts 
from  which  were  to  be  read  to  classes  at 
stated  intervals  before  the  tests. 

3.  These  difficulties  are  important  ones,  to 
be  sure,  but  exception  could  not  be  made  to 
them  in  each  case,  else  no  survey  could  be 
made.  They  exist  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
in  every  school.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a 
few  teachers  brought  up  any  of  these  points 
at  all.  Typical  of  the  few  is,  “My  class  in 
typing  works  in  the  room  where  I  teach  book¬ 
keeping.”  It  is  understood  that  those  who  had 
objections  to  speed  tests  as  such  did  not 
participate. 

Tu’o  Tests  Git  en 

In  order  to  secure  a  large  number  of  papers 
from  varied  sources,  sixty-eight  schools  were 
circularized  on  October  18,  1928,  and  forty- 
four  of  them  took  part  in  the  first  test.  On 
.\pril  15,  1929,  copies  of  this  circular  were 
sent  to  twelve  schools  not  included  in  the 
original  list  of  sixty-eight.  Of  the  twelve,  ten 
took  part  in  the  second  test.  Thus,  in  the 
first  test,  forty-four  schools,  representing 
thirty-three  cities  or  towns  located  in  nineteen 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  took  part. 
.\nd  in  the  second  test  there  were  fifty  schools 
representing  forty-three  cities  or  towns  located 
in  twenty-six  states  and  the  District.  Cities 
and  towns  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Wisconsin  to  Ix)uisiana,  were  represented. 
They  varied  in  population  from  a  few  hundred 
to  a  few  million.  Thirty-nine  schools  took 
part  in  both  tests.  These  are  available  for 
comparison  in  improvement  during  a  half  year. 

The  circular  outlined  the  plan  of  the  survey 
and  stated  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests 
were  to  be  given.  These  were : 

1.  Five  periods  a  week  of  approximately  forty-five 
minutes  each,  not  less  than  forty  minutes,  not  more 
than  fifty. 

2.  No  previous  practice  upon  the  tests.  They  were 
mailed  to  schools  from  three  days  to  a  week  before 
the  dates  set  for  the  tests,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  school.  The  dates  set  were  January  23,  for 
the  first,  and  May  29,  1929,  for  the  second.  On 
account  of  schedule  adjustments,  assemblies,  and  the 
schools’  own  examinations,  the  tests  were  actually 
given  on  dates  varying  from  January  23  to  February  4, 


and  from  May  23  to  June  5.  It  was  requested  that 
the  envelopes  remain  unopened  until  the  time  of  the 
test  and  that  the  papers  be  returned  unmarked.  Ten 
minutes  allowed  for  writing. 

3.  No  unusual  emphasis  oji  siwed.  Explanation  was 
made  that  the  test  was  not  competitive,  and  that  no 
s|>eed  practice  lie  carried  on  which  would  not  be  done 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  classroom  work. 

4.  Participating  schools  were  not  to  be  mentioned, 
nor  compared,  by  name.  Any  reports  would  be  made 
through  code,  except  to  the  teacher  concerned  and  for 
her  class  only. 

5.  Work  under  the  ninth  grade  was  excluded.  This 
is  so  because  of  differences  in  Junior  High  School 
organization  and  also  because  some  uniformity  in  age 
of  pupils  was  wanted.  Thus,  papers  were  requested 
only  from  first-year  students,  either  in  the  ninth  grade 
or  in  whatever  succeeding  grade  first-year  typewriting 
is  offered. 

The  Material  Used 

In  preparing  the  tests,  two  things  were 
kept  in  mind :  first,  that  the  material  should  be 
simple  and  fluent — easily  read  and  followed, 
so  it  would  not,  by  its  content,  divert  the 
attention  from  writing;  second,  that  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  should  be  within  the  range  of  all 
•students’  word-experience,  for  it  is  believed 
that  the  length  and  the  relative  unfamiliarity 
of  a  word  influences  the  speed  of  the  writer. 
In  both  te.sts  the  words  average  a  little  less 
than  five  strokes. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who  may 
wish  to  use  the  tests  with  their  classes,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conditions  given  above,  the  tests 
are  reprinted  here.  Further  reports  on 
achievement  in  them  will  be  welcomed. 

Grading  the  Papers 

The  second  of  the  three  large  divisions  men¬ 
tioned  above  was  the  marking  of  the  papers. 
This  was  done  according  to  the  International 
Rules  with  which  most  teachers  of  the  subject 
are  familiar.  They  may  not  be  thoroughly 
scientific,  but  they  have  the  merits  of  definite¬ 
ness  and  wide  acquaintance,  and  are  sponsored 
by  all  those  educators  who  arrange  sectional 
and  state  championship  contests. 

The  application  of  the  rules  was  modified 
in  marking  the  papers  in  a  few  unimportant 
details.  The  rules  requiring  double  spacing 
and  the  use  of  but  one  side  of  a  sheet  were 
not  applied,  because  it  was  desired  not  to 
multiply  sheets  of  paper  needlessly.  Nor  was 
tlie  rule  requiring  between  61  and  76  spaces 
the  line  enforced,  since  a  short  line  is  in  favor 
with  beginners.  The  rules  to  which  exception 
was  taken  have  no  inherent  relation  to  typo¬ 
graphical  errors ;  they  are  not  errors  in 
manipulating  the  keys;  they  are  peculiar  to 
the  International  Rules.  Where  on  a  single 
paper  there  were  many  errors  of  “piling”  in 
the  same  spot  in  several  lines — especially  on 
right-hand  margins — they  were  not  counted, 
for  such  errors  are  quite  obviously  due  to 
defective  machines. 

(.Continued  on  page  94) 
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Sample  Copy  of  First  Test 

This  is  a  ten-minute  test  in  typewriting.  Begin  when  the  teacher  says 
“Go,”  stop  when  the  teacher  says  “Stop.”  Write  carefully.  If  you 
finish  the  test  before  the  teacher  says  “Stop,”  begin  again. 

At  the  top  of  your  paper,  in  a  horizontal  line,  write  your  name,  age, 
sex,  grade,  length  of  time  you  have  studied  typing,  and  date  of  writing. 


This  is  the  test  in  typewriting  of  which  you  have  no  doubt  heard  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  several  weeks.  You  should  understand  that  any  test  in  type¬ 
writing  is  a  step  toward  perfection.  Just  as  an  inventor  tries  out  his 
working  plans  and  models,  you  also  should  review  the  results  of  your 
practice  periods.  Take  notice  of  your  errors,  their  kind  and  number, 
and  provide  remedies  for  them.  Study  the  little  faults  that  hold  you 
back.  Have  no  patience  with  them,  for  they  are  your  enemies.  They 
make  you  lose  time.  They  give  a  bad  appearance  to  your  work. 

Now  in  regard  to  perfection  in  this  work  there  are  ever  so  many 
little  things  that  you  should  remember.  First,  there  is  the  state  of  mind 
with  which  you  approach  the  work.  You  should  begin  with  confidence 
in  yourself,  believing  that  since  many  thousands  of  persons  were  suc¬ 
cessful  before  your  time,  you  also  can  become  a  skillful  operator.  Then 
there  is  the  matter  of  position.  Your  teachers  have  directed  you  in 
that  matter,  saying  that  an  upright,  relaxed  position  is  best.  Follow 
the  instructions  given  you,  for  they  are  the  results  of  long  experience. 

Strike  the  keys  evenly  and  quickly,  allowing  the  same  amount  of 
time  for  each  stroke.  Use  the  same  strength  in  striking  each  letter. 
No  doubt  you  have  found  out  that  to  do  this  some  fingers  will  require 
more  practice  than  others.  Such  practice,  however,  carries  with  it  its 
own  reward.  For  an  even  touch  helps  produce  that  good  appearance 
which  one  likes  so  well  to  see  in  typewritten  work.  Perhaps  your 
teachers  have  frequently  asked  you  to  write  the  same  word  or  sentence 
over  and  over  again,  and  to  think  of  what  you  are  doing  while  writing. 
This  is  the  kind  of  work  one  must  do  to  write  well.  When  you  are  temp¬ 
ted  to  become  lazy,  remember  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  intelligent 
practice.  The  purpose  of  this  practice  is  to  train  your  fingers  to  make 
certain  reaches  and  connections  with  more  speed  and  less  effort.  When 
you  put  on  your  shoes  or  your  gloves,  you  do  it  quickly  and  with  ease. 
Well,  your  practice  periods  are  planned  to  help  you  operate  your 
machine  in  the  same  way,  quickly  and  easily. 
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Sample  of  Second  Test — First  Page 

This  is  a  ten-minute  test  in  typewriting.  Begin  when  the  teacher  says 
“Go/*  stop  when  the  teacher  says  “Stop.**  Write  carefully.  If  you 
finish  the  test  before  the  teacher  says  “Stop"  begin  again. 

At  the  top  of  your  paper,  in  a  horizontal  line,  write  your  name,  age, 
sex,  grade,  length  of  time  you  have  studied  typing,  and  date  of  writing. 


A  few  house  martins  begin  to  appear  about  the  first  of  April,  usually 
some  few  days  later  than  the  swallow.  For  some  time  after  they  appear 
they  generally  pay  no  attention  to  building  nests,  but  play  about  either 
to  rest  from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  if  they  migrate  at  all,  or  else 
that  their  blood  may  recover  after  it  has  been  so  long  benumbed  by  the 
severities  of  English  winters.  About  the  middle  of  May,  the  martin 
begins  to  think  in  earnest  of  providing  a  mansion  for  its  family.  The 
crust  or  shell  of  this  nest  seems  to  be  formed  of  such  dirt  or  loam  as 
comes  most  readily  to  hand,  and  is  put  together  with  little  bits  of 
broken  straws  to  render  it  tough  and  tenacious. 

As  this  bird  often  builds  against  a  perpendicular  wall  without  any 
projecting  ledge  as  a  support,  it  requires  its  utmost  efforts  to  get  the 
first  foundation  firmly  fixed,  so  that  it  may  safely  carry  the  super¬ 
structure.  On  this  occasion  the  bird  not  only  clings  with  its  claws, 
but  partly  supports  itself  by  strongly  inclining  its  tail  against  the  wall, 
and  thus  steadied,  it  works  and  plasters  the  materials  into  the  face  of 
the  brick  or  stone.  But  then,  that  this  work  may  not,  while  it  is  soft 
and  green,  pull  itself  down  by  its  own  weight,  the  provident  architect 
has  prudence  and  foresight  enough  not  to  advance  her  work  too  fast. 
By  building  only  in  the  morning,  and  by  spending  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  amusement  and  in  feeding,  she  allows  sufficient  time  to  dry  and 
harden.  About  half  an  inch  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  layer  for  a  day. 
Thus,  careful  workmen,  when  they  build  mud  walls  (informed  at 
first  perhaps  by  this  little  bird)  raise  but  a  moderate  layer  at  a  time,  and 
then  wait,  lest  the  work  should  become  top-heavy  and  so  be  ruined  by 
its  own  weight. 

After  so  much  labor  is  bestowed  in  erecting  a  mansion,  as  Nature 
seldom  works  in  vain,  martins  will  breed  on  for  several  years  together 
in  the  same  nest,  where  it  happens  to  be  well  sheltered  and  secure  from 
the  injuries  of  weather.  The  shell  or  crust  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of  rustic- 
work  full  of  knobs  on  the  outside.  The  inside  of  those  that  I  have 
examined  is  not  smoothed  with  any  exactness  at  all;  but  is  rendered 
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Sample  of  Second  Test — Second  Page 

soft  and  warm  by  a  lining  of  small  straws,  grasses  and  feathers,  and 
sometimes  by  a  bed  of  moss  interwoven  with  wool.  In  this  nest  the 
hen  lays  from  three  to  five  white  eggs. 

As  soon  as  the  young  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves,  the  dams  imme¬ 
diately  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  business  of  a  second  brood;  while 
the  first  flight,  shaken  off  and  rejected  by  their  nurses,  congregate  in 
great  flocks.  These  are  the  birds  that  are  seen  hovering  on  sunny 
mornings  and  evenings  around  towers  and  steeples,  and  on  the  roofs 
of  churches  and  houses.  These  gatherings  usually  begin  to  take  place 
about  the  first  week  in  August,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that 
by  that  time  the  first  flight  is  pretty  well  over. 

The  young  of  this  species  do  not  quit  their  abodes  altogether,  but 
the  more  forward  birds  get  abroad  some  days  before  the  rest.  These, 
approaching  the  eaves  of  buildings,  and  playing  about  before  them, 
make  people  think  that  several  old  ones  attend  one  nest.  They  are 
often  capricious  in  fixing  on  a  nesting  place,  beginning  many  nests  and 
leaving  them  unfinished;  but  when  once  a  nest  is  completed  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  place,  it  serves  for  several  seasons.  Those  which  breed  in  a  ready- 
finished  house  get  the  start,  in  hatching,  of  those  that  build  new,  by 
ten  days  or  two  weeks.  These  industrious  workers  are  at  their  labors 
in  the  long  days  before  four  in  the  morning  when  they  fix  their 
materials,  and  plaster  them  on  with  their  chins,  moving  their  heads 
with  a  quick,  vibratory  motion.  It  has  been  observed  that  martins 
usually  build  facing  the  northeast  or  northwest,  that  the  heat  of  the 
sun  may  not  crack  and  destroy  their  nests;  but  instances  are  also  re¬ 
membered  where  they  bred  for  many  years  in  vast  abundance  in  a 
hot,  stifled  inn-yard,  against  a  wall  facing  to  the  south. 

Birds  in  general  are  wise  in  their  choice  of  situation;  but  in  this 
neighborhood,  every  summer,  is  seen  a  strong  proof  to  the  contrary 
at  a  house  without  eaves  in  an  exposed  district  where  some  martins 
build  year  by  year  in  the  corners  of  the  windows.  But,  as  the  corners 
of  these  windows  (which  face  to  the  southeast  and  southwest)  are  too 
shallow,  the  nests  are  washed  down  every  hard  rain.  Yet  these  birds 
drudge  on  to  no  purpose  from  summer  to  summer,  without  changing 
their  home.  It  is  a  piteous  sight  to  see  them  laboring  when  half  their 
nest  is  washed  away,  and  bringing  dirt  to  repair  the  wreck  of  the 
fallen  house.  Thus  is  instinct  a  most  unequal  faculty,  in  some  instances 
much  above  reason,  in  other  respects  so  far  below  it. 

— Adapted  from  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SELBORNE 
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Analyzing  the  Records 

The  papers  secured — 4576  for  the  first  test 
and  4716  for  the  second  test — there  remained 
the  task  of  distributing  the  results.  Table  I 
shows  the  results  of  all  students.  The  table 
should  be  read  across  by  year  in  high  school 
and  by  age.  Thus  the  1231  students  in  second 
year  taking  the  first  test  made  a  median  speed 
of  fourteen  words,  net,  with  six  errors  in  the 
ten  minutes  of  writing ;  and  the  1394  students 


aged  sixteen  years  taking  the  second  test  made 
a  median  speed  of  twenty-six  words,  net,  with 
seven  errors  in  the  ten  minutes  of  writing. 

Table  II  shows  the  results  of  all  students, 
but  with  the  achievement  of  the  boys  separated 
from  that  of  the  girls.  It  should  be  read  the 
same  way  as  Table  I.  Thus,  the  960  girls  aged 
sixteen  taking  the  first  test  showed  a  median 
of  seventeen  words,  net,  with  six  errors  in 
ten  minutes  (see  table  at  top  of  page -95). 

(Continued  on  page  96) 


Table  I 

Showing  Distribution  by  Years  in  High  School  * 


Male  and  Female,  combined 
First  Test 


Yeax 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

PG&C 

Total 

Cases 

2107 

1231 

997 

189 

52 

4576 

S 

12 

14 

18 

21 

19.5 

14 

E 

6 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6 

Second  Test 

Cases 

1343 

2011 

1168 

167 

27 

4716 

S 

22 

25 

28 

30 

34 

25 

E 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Showing  Distribution  by  Age 

Male 

and  Female 

,  combined 

First  Test 

Ages 

12 

13 

14 

15  16 

17  18 

19 

20 

21 

22  23 

24  25  27  31 

Total 

Cases 

12 

82 

990 

1412  1290 

550  168 

38 

24 

2 

3  1 

1111 

4576 

S 

13 

IS 

13 

13  15 

16  14 

17.5 

11 

14 

19 

14 

E 

7 

7.5 

6 

6  6 

6  7.5 

5 

6 

4 

1.5 

6 

Second  Test 

.\ges 

13 

14 

IS 

16  17 

18  19 

20 

21 

22 

32 

Total 

Cases 

90 

778 

1335 

1394  780 

225  94 

11 

5 

3 

1 

4716 

S 

23 

22 

24 

26  26 

27  21 

34 

22 

29 

25 

E 

7 

6 

7 

7  7 

8  8 

7 

5 

7 

7 

Table  II 

Showing  Distribution  by  Years  in  High  School  * 
First  Test 


Male 


Yea* 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

PG&C 

Total 

Cases 

466 

377 

225 

78 

10 

1156 

s 

12 

10 

11 

17 

17 

11 

E 

6 

8 

11 

7 

4 

7 

C.ases 

1641 

8.54 

Female 

772 

111 

42 

3420 

S 

13 

15 

20 

22 

20 

15 

E 

6 

6 

7 

6 

3 

6 

Cases 

340 

466 

Second  Test 

Male 

215 

57 

3 

1081 

S 

21 

23 

26 

29 

34 

23 

E 

6 

8 

11 

6 

7 

8 

Cases 

1003 

1545 

Female 

953 

no 

24 

3635 

S 

22 

25 

29 

32 

33.5 

26 

E 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

7 

*  This  DM-ani 
S — Median  of 

that  year  in  High  &hool  in 
various  speeds.  E — Median 

which  flrst-year  typing  is  taken 
of  various  numbers  of  errors. 

PC*  C— Post 

Graduates  and 

College  Students, 
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Showing  Distribution  by  Age 
First  Test 


Male 


Age 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18  19 

20 

21  22 

23  24 

31 

Total 

Cases 

20 

173 

345 

330 

176 

83  12 

12 

1  1 

1  1 

1 

1156 

S 

11 

11 

12 

11 

13 

10  12.5 

10.5 

11 

E 

7.5 

7 

7 

8 

7 

9  4.5 

(> 

7 

Female 

Age 

12  13 

14 

15 

16 

17  18 

19 

20 

21 

22  25 

27 

Total 

Cases 

12  62 

817 

1067 

960 

374  85 

26 

12 

1 

2  1 

1 

3420 

S 

13  15 

14 

14 

17 

17  17 

18 

20 

19.5 

15 

E 

7  5 

5 

•  6 

6 

6  6 

5 

3.5 

3 

b 

Second  Test 

Male 

Age 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17  18 

19 

20 

21 

32 

Total 

('ases 

39 

200 

273 

292 

178  63 

30 

2 

3 

1 

1081 

S 

23 

21 

20 

23 

26  26 

26 

17 

22 

23 

E 

9 

8 

9 

7 

6  8 

12.5 

17 

5 

8 

Female 

Age 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17  18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

Total 

Cases 

51 

578 

1062 

1102 

602  162 

64 

9 

2 

3 

3635 

S 

23 

23 

25 

26 

27 

27 

21 

34 

30 

29 

26 

E 

4 

6 

6 

6 

8 

9 

8 

4 

3 

7 

7 

Table  III 

Comparative  Summary- 

— First  Test 

Speed 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median  Range  of  Middle  50% 

Males 

42 

0 

11 

6-18 

Females 

40 

0 

15 

9-21 

All 

42 

0 

Errors 

14 

8-20 

Males 

35 

0 

7 

4-13 

Females 

40 

0 

6 

3-10 

All 

40 

0 

6 

3-11 

Arranged  by  Most  Prominent  Ages 

speed 

Age 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Range  of  Middle  50% 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

All 

13 

21 

32 

0 

0 

11 

15 

6-15 

12.5-25 

10.5-21 

14 

33 

35 

0 

0 

11 

14 

6-16 

9  -  19 

9  - 19 

15 

34 

40 

0 

0 

12 

14 

7-17 

8  -  19 

7  -  19 

16 

42 

37 

0 

0 

11 

17 

5-18 

11  -22 

9  -21 

17 

37 

40 

0 

0 

13 

17 

8-19 

11  -22 

10  -21 

18* 

34 

34 

0 

0 

10 

17 

4-15 

11  -22 

7  - 19 

Errors 

13 

25 

40 

1 

0 

7.5 

5 

6-10 

3  -  8 

3  -  8 

14 

21 

27 

0 

0 

7 

5 

5-12 

3  -  9 

3  -  9 

15 

39 

28 

0 

0 

7 

6 

3-14 

3  - 11 

3  •  11 

16 

35 

35 

0 

0 

8 

6 

4-14 

3  -  11 

3  - 12 

17 

30 

30 

0 

0 

7 

6 

3-14 

3  -  11 

3  - 12 

18* 

30 

35 

0 

0 

9 

6 

5-17 

3  -  12 

5  - 13 

Arranged  by  High  School  Years 

Speed 

Yf.a« 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Range  of  Middle  50% 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

All 

I 

32 

40 

0 

0 

12 

13 

7-15 

8-18 

8-18 

11 

42 

40 

0 

0 

10 

15 

6-18 

9-20 

8-19 

III 

36 

40 

0 

0 

11 

20 

3-18 

14-25 

11-25 

IV 

37 

40 

0 

0 

17 

Errors 

22 

10-25 

17-28 

14-27 

I 

35 

40 

0 

0 

6 

6 

3-10 

3-9 

3-9 

II 

39 

35 

0 

0 

8 

6 

4-14 

3-12 

3-13 

III 

30 

37 

0 

0 

11 

7 

5-15 

3-11 

4-12 

IV 

30 

25 

0 

0 

7 

6 

2-12 

4-10 

3-11 

•  There 

were  168 

people  aged 

18  years. 

The 

medians  of  this 

group  of  168 

were:  Speed  14, 

Errors  7.5. 

Included  In 

th»  16S  were  33  rolle»e  itudents,  and  the  medians  for  this  group  of  33  srere:  Speed  18,9.  and  Errors  3. 

8 — Median  of  rarlous  speeds.  E — Median  of  rarloua  numbers  of  errors.  POAC — ^Poet  Graduates  and  College  Students. 
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Table  IV 

Comparative  Summary — Second  Test 


Speed 


Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Range  or  Middle  50% 

Males 

48 

0 

23 

17-27 

Females 

58 

0 

26 

20-31 

AU 

58 

0 

Errors 

25 

19-30 

Males 

46 

0 

8 

5-13 

Females 

42 

0 

7 

4-11 

All 

46 

0 

7 

4-11 

Arranged  by  lAost  Prominent  Ages 
Speed 


Age 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Range 

OF  Middle  50% 

M 

F 

M 

•  F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

All 

13 

32 

57 

7 

9 

23 

23 

22-26 

17-32.8 

19-28.5 

14 

40 

48 

0 

0 

21 

23 

16-25 

18-27 

18-27 

IS 

48 

54 

U 

0 

20 

25 

16-26 

19-31 

18-31 

16 

44 

58 

0 

0 

23 

26 

18-27 

21-32 

21-31 

17 

45 

51 

0 

0 

26 

27 

18  29 

22-31 

22-30 

18* 

46 

48 

3 

0 

26 

Errors 

27 

18  31 

22-33 

21  33 

13 

19 

32 

2 

0 

9 

4 

6-13 

2-8 

3  11 

14 

27 

32 

0 

0 

8 

6 

5-12 

3-9 

4-11 

15 

27 

36 

0 

0 

9 

6 

5-14 

3-11 

4-11 

16 

27 

34 

0 

0 

7- 

6 

4-14 

4-10 

4-11 

17 

46 

42 

0 

0 

6 

8 

3-11.5 

4-11 

4-11 

18* 

36 

32 

0 

1 

8 

9 

5-11.8 

6-12.5 

5-12 

Arranged  by  High  School  Years 
Speed 

Year  Highest  Lowest  Median  Range  of  Middle  50% 


M  • 

F 

M 

F 

M  F 

M 

F 

All 

I 

40 

48 

0 

0 

21  22 

16-24 

17-27 

17-26 

11 

48 

57 

0 

0 

23  25 

18-27 

20-30 

20-30 

III 

47 

58 

0 

0 

26  29 

17-30 

24-34 

23-33 

IV 

46 

49 

0 

11 

29  32 

Errors 

18-33 

23-37 

21-36 

I 

27 

33 

0 

0 

6  7 

4-10 

4-12 

4-11 

II 

41 

32 

0 

0 

8  7 

5-13 

4-11 

4-11 

III 

46 

42 

0 

0 

11  6 

7-17 

4-10 

4-11 

IV 

40 

29 

0 

0 

6  6 

3-14 

3-10.5 

3-12 

•  There 

were  tti 

people  seed 

18  jeart. 

The 

medUm  of  tfali  croup  of 

81 S  were; 

Speed  2T.  Errors  8.  Included  In 

the  21S 

there  were  29  college 

itudenu. 

and 

the  medlADi  for  this  croup 

of  29  were: 

Speed  31.6,  and  Brrort 

6. 

Tables  III  and  IV  are  summaries  in  the 
nature  of  a  comparison  of  the  achievement 
of  males  with  that  of  females  in  the  first  and 
second  tests  respectively.  Notice  that  the 
ages  and  the  years  in  high  school  read  down¬ 
ward  and  the  comparative  data  across. 

Wide  Variation  in  Results 

In  looking  at  the  tables  one  notices  the  ex¬ 
tremely  wide  variations  in  speed  and  in  errors. 
All  studies  bearing  on  typewriting  show 
similar  wide  variations.  In  the  age  grouping, 
the  percenuge  of  zero  scores  in  speed  is 
higher  in  the  earlier  ages  and  in  the  later  ones 
than  in  the  middle  ones,  while  the  percentage 
of  no-error  writers  does  not  materially  change 
in  the  various  ages.  The  range  of  speed  of 
the  middle  50  per  cent  does  not  change  appre¬ 
ciably  in  “spread”  as  age  increases.  In  the 
first  test  the  range  of  the  middle  50  per  cent 
in  errors  tends  to  widen  as  age  increases, 
while  in  the  second  it  does  not  notably  change. 


The  ranges  of  boys  and  girls  in  speed  show 
no  marked  difference  in  amount  of  range  (or 
“spread”),  though  the  25  and  75  percentiles  are 
regularly  higher  for  the  girls  than  for  the  boys 
in  the  corresponding  ages.  The  speed  medians 
rise  as  age  increases,  due  to  the  better  mus¬ 
cular  control  which  comes  as  the  mid-teens 
and  the  late  teens  are  reached.  If  the  errors 
also  increase,  it  is  not  so  much  because  of  lack 
of  control  but  rather  because  the  older  stu¬ 
dents,  in  writing  more— in  striking  more  keys 
in  a  given  time — have  more  chances  for  making 
errors.  Increase  in  speed  and  increase  in 
errors  are  by  no  means  pari  passu.  Kjerstad, 
in  an  unpublished  study  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  1916),  says,  “There  is  no  correlation  be¬ 
tween  increase  or  decrease  in  speed  and  per¬ 
centage  of  errors.” 

The  wide  differences  in  the  medians  as 
between  the  higher  years  and  the  lower  years 
in  high  school  are  due  to  several  causes.  Those 
in  the  later  years  of  school,  in  addition  to  age, 
possess  also  what  is  probably  just  as  im- 
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portant,  better  attitudes  and  more  school  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  early  years  of  high  school 
students  are  experimenting,  as  it  were,  with 
high  school — ^particularly  those  schools  on  the 
8-4  basis.  In  the  later  years  there  is  less  poor 
brains,  for  student  mortality  is  greater  in  the 
early  years.  The  older  students  are  more  ex¬ 
perienced  in  school  life,  they  are  more  experi¬ 
enced  in  taking  tests,  they  are  experienced 
will;  words,  with  reading.  On  the  other  hand, 
older  students  are  perhaps  at  a  disadvantage 
in  being  more  set  in  their  ways — less  docile. 

Table  V  shows  achievement  in  the  second 
test  by  schools,  with  median  speeds,  errors, 
ages,  and  the  year  in  which  typewriting  is 
studied.  Notice  the  location  of  most  of  the 
third-year  people.  (The  column  headed 
“School”  contains  the  code  of  the  schools 
concerned.) 

The  striking  differences  between  boys’ 


achievement  and  that  of  girls  were  to  be 
expected.  Writers  on  adolescent  psychology 
agree  that  adolescence  is  a  period  of  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  muscles,  organs, 
and  bones,  accompanied  by  a  slenderness  of 
body,  increasing  activity  of  some  glands,  and 
the  awakening  of  others,  and  by  a  changed 
manner  of  eating ;  and  that  with  these  changes, 
there  appears  an  awkwardness  of  body  and 
an  uncertainty  of  emotional  life — ^all  of  which 
prevent  complete  self-mastery.  They  agree, 
too,  that  the  adolescent  acceleration  of  growth 
comes  on  the  average  from  one  and  one-half 
to  two  years  earlier  for  the  girls  than  for  the 
boys,  this  loss  being  regained  soon  after  the 
period  of  change ;  and  that  the  adolescent  male 
tends  to  be  more  variable  in  physical  traits 
than  females.  Thus  girls  have  an  advantage 
over  boys  in  learning  to  typewrite.  Then  there 
is  also  the  greater  zeal  which  girls  bring  to 


Table  V 


Achievement  by  Schools 
Second  Test 


School 

Cask! 

Median  Speed 

Median  Eeeoes 

Median  Age 

Geade* 

f3 

8 

40.1 

9 

15.33 

3 

a4 

16 

36.6 

8.5 

16.92 

3 

d9 

27 

36.5 

6 

16.32 

3 

e4 

68 

35.0 

5 

15.37 

2 

b6 

19 

34.8 

15 

15.66 

2 

c3 

9 

33.6 

3 

20.50 

II»* 

eO 

76 

33.05 

7 

15.82 

3 

b9 

117 

33.01 

5 

15.60 

3 

bl 

96 

32.34 

6 

16.50 

3 

a9 

10 

32.15 

8 

20.50 

U** 

b2 

48 

32.10 

7.5 

17.99 

4 

dS 

124 

31.70 

10 

15.55 

2 

fS 

20 

31.30 

11 

16.69 

3 

al 

6 

30.50 

8.5 

15.50 

3 

d7 

66 

29.71 

6 

15.75 

2 

e7 

31 

29.22 

9 

16.44 

3 

d2 

102 

29.00 

9.5 

16.00 

2 

cO 

108 

28.25 

3.5 

14.48 

2 

d68 

138 

27.90- 

4 

15.42 

3 

cl 

93 

27.75 

7.5 

15.46 

2 

c6 

17 

27.52 

8 

16.25 

3 

b0{ 

62 

27.21 

10 

16.20 

3 

f28 

78 

27.0 

11 

15.40 

3 

f4 

20 

26.6 

10 

15.20 

2 

el 

132 

26.5 

5 

16.21 

2 

dSS 

25 

26.17 

4 

15.75 

2 

cS 

4 

26.11 

17.5 

15.50 

4 

eS 

244 

25.8 

7 

14.75 

2 

c9 

192 

24.55 

5.5 

15.61 

3 

c4 

210 

23.65 

3 

14.38 

1 

fl 

128 

23.6- 

7 

15.46 

1 

c2t 

6fr— 

23.40 

12 

15.60 

3 

a2 

38 

22.95 

10 

13.72 

1 

do 

90 

22.90 

11 

15.14 

2 

aS 

129 

22.7 

9 

14.28 

1 

a6 

135 

22.6 

5 

15.50 

2 

e3t 

21 

22.3 

14 

15.45 

2 

e6 

223 

22.2 

9 

14.31 

1 

aO 

275 

22.1 

4 

14.43 

1 

bSi 

132 

21.8 

9 

15.30 

1 

a7 

18 

21.4 

16.5 

16.50 

3 

b7 

462 

20.75 

10 

14.18 

1 

aS 

54 

20.5 

5 

15.10 

2 

b8 

35 

20.2 

12 

16.53 

2 

d4 

147 

20.0 

6 

16.14 

3 

ai 

260 

19.9 

6 

14.10 

1 

b3 

156 

19.3 

6 

14.10 

1 

c8 

35 

19.1 

11 

15.45 

3 

v4 

136 

18.95 

5 

14.71 

2 

e2 

10 

16.4 

13 

16.48 

2 

*  ThU  mean* 

Uie  roar  In  senior 

high  school  In  which  all 

or  most  ot  th*  students 

were  located. 

**  CoUefo  Sophomores 

t  Bor*  •xeluilToly.  iiul  |  tUU  Mcluilfolj 
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the  study  of  stenography  and  typewriting.  It  not  preparatory  to  a  life  work,  but  as  a  step- 
is  recognized  that  the  practice  of  stenog-  ping-stone  to  bigger  jobs,  secretarial  or 
raphy  and  typewriting  is  generally  considered  executive  in  nature. 

women’s  work,  and  as  such,  girls  are  more  To  those  teachers,  with  whose  cooperation 
attracted  to  these  subjects;  while  in  the  case  this  study  was  made,  acknowledgment  and 
of  boys  these  subjects  are  considered  to  be,  thanks  is  again  here  given. 

Interesting  Those  Who  Have  *^Had  English” 

(Continued  from  page  74) 

Now,  let’s  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  busi-  teaching,  the  most-thumbed  books  in  our 
ness  college  demand  that  the  entering  student  library?  Granted  that  no  course  in  English 
must  study  English.  Here  are  common  com-  can  be  a  terminal  course,  let  us  look  at 
plaints:  “He  does  not  understand,  speak,  or  the  quality  of  the  English  courses  we  offer, 
write  good  English.”  “He  cannot  spell.”  “He 

cannot  punctuate  the  simplest  sentence.”  “He  Examine  Your  Courses 

does  not  even  know  a  sentence  when  he  sees 

it.”  “He  cannot  tell  an  adjective  from  an  Is  the  course  organized  so  that  the  dic- 
adverb.”  Are  you  in  agreement  with  the  tionary  is  the  basic  text?  Are  we  teaching 

analysis  so  far  as  it  has  gone?  a  dead  English,  a  de- vitalized  English,  a 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does  know  how  to  logical,  grammarian  English  of  drills  and 
spell  correctly  quite  an  extensive  vocabulary;  .  exercises?  Have  we,  perhaps,  failed  to  mo- 
he  does  use  correctly  a  wide  range  of  common  tivate  the  necessary  English  instruction  ? 
and  uncommon  English  words ;  he  knows  a  Could  we,  perchance,  choose  more  tempting 
good  deal  about  sentence  structure  and  gram-  names  for  our  English  courses?  Would  not 
mar  and  punctuation.  What  he  does  not  know,  a  course  in  practical  selling  talks  be  a  good 
probably,  is  how  to  apply  that  knowledge  to  introduction  to  English  in  a  business  college — 
the  specific  situation  of  transcription,  how  to  sjx  weeks  of  oral  selling  demonstrations, 
meet  new  words  and  new  constructions  effec-  getting  the  philosophy  of  selling,  using  the 
tively,  how  to  use  his  vocabulary  with  the  pre-  vernacular  of  the  salesman,  pruning  away 
cision  demanded  by  business  situations.  The  inelegancies  and  inaccuracies  that  creep 

problem  is  twofold:  How  to  get  over  the  into  speech — would  not  such  a  course  serve 
necessary  English  instruction,  and  how  to  get  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  field  of 
the  student  to  want  it  and  enjoy  it.  business  English?  Would  not  such  a  course 

From  now  on  I  am  going  to  suggest  rather  motivate  the  entire  program?  Better  than 

than  expound.  It  will  be  up  to  you  to  do  that,  would  not  such  a  course  awaken  the 

the  real  thinking  for  discovery  later.  cocksure  young  high  school  graduate  to  the 

necessity  for  a  fineness  and  precision  of 
There  Is  Always  More  To  Learn  speech  such  as  he  never  had  before?  Would 

it  not  make  him  conscious  of  weaknesses  in 
Let’s  grant  that  no  one  ever  reaches  a  his  knowledge  of  grammar?  In  preparing 
stopping-place  in  the  learning  of  either  spell-  a  good  sales  talk,  would  he  not  get  enough 
ing  or  the  correct  use  of  English  words —  English  value  to  make  the  course  worth  while? 
not  so  long  as  he  lives.  With  each  year  If  such  a  course  were  followed  by  a  Busi- 
each  of  us  lives,  we  learn  new  words  and  ness  Correspondence  Course,  and  the  latter 

new  ways  of  using  old  words.  We  learn  were  develoi)ed  on  tlic  foundation  of  salesman- 

first  to  recognize  them,  then  to  pronounce  ship  philosophy,  would  we  not  then  have 

them ;  possibly,  if  we  are  very  much  in  earnest,  another  motivated  course,  rich  in  English 

to  spell  them.  Why  do  you  suppose  a  young  values,  but  untinged  by  the  curse  of  name? 

woman  I  know,  a  graduate  of  the  University  The  essentials  of  grammar  would  be  stressed 

of  Chicago,  supposedly  a  well-educated  only  when  there  was  a  need  for  them  de¬ 
woman,  is  giving  up  her  precious  leisure  hours  veloped  in  the  discussion  of  the  better  letter, 

to  extension  courses  in  Principles  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Correspondence,  and  other  live  subjects?  ASuvrestion 

Why  do  you  suppose  some  of  us  in  our  office, 

despite  University  degrees,  spend  our  money  Let  me  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  book  I 
on  and  read  all  the  books  we  can  get  hold  know  best,  “Applied  Business  English  and 

of  on  technical  English?  Why  are  Roget’s  Correspondence,”  the  original  suggestion  of 

Thesaurus,  the  unabridged  dictionary,  books  which  grew  up  under  my  own  teaching  in 

on  advertising,  salesmanship,  business  cor-  the  Gregg  School  at  Chicago,  when  Mr. 

respondence,  and  problems'  and  methods  of  SoRelle  and  I  used  to  make  merry  over  the 
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Malaprop  idiosyncrasies  of  our  students. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  book  in  its 
present  form,  and  many  of  you  use  the  book 
as  a  basal  text,  so  you  will  forgive  this 
reference.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
sections :  minimum  essentials  in  grammar, 
rules  for  punctuation,  and  business  corres¬ 
pondence.  If  I  were  using  this  book  as  a 
text,  do  you  know  where  I  would  begin? 

I  would  plunge  the  students  directly  into  the 
third  section  of  Business  Gjrrespondence. 
The  other  sections  would  be  used  as  reference 
sections  only,  when  a  consciousness  of  need 
had  been  aroused.  When  the  need  of  pre¬ 
cision  in  the  use  of  words  has  been  brought 
out  in  the  activity  of  letter  writing,  then  is 
the  time  to  develop  some  of  the  word-study 
lessons.  When  the  adverbs,  adjectives,  and 
prepositions  are  being  confused,  drill  on 
adverbs,  adjectives,  and  prepositions.  When 
the  verbs  and  nouns  or  pronouns  disagree, 
then  drill  on  that  point.  We  believe,  in 
typing  and  shorthand  and  spelling,  in  the 
correction  of  individual  errors.  Why  should 
we  use  good  pedagogy  in  these  three  subjects 
and  treat  English  as  if  it  still  were  a  dead 
language  ? 

Keal  Live  English 

There  is  a  story  that  reached  me  from  the 
beautiful  and  cultured  city  of  Pasadena,  that 
illustrates  the  difference  between  the  quick 
and  the  dead  in  the  use  of  English.  A  class 
of  high  school  students  was  being  trained 
for  the  Senior  play,  a  play  to  which  the 
public  was  invited.  In  one  scene  the  villain 
shoots  the  hero,  who  claps  his  hand  to  his 
heart  and  exclaims,  “My  God !  I’m  shot  1” 
The  teacher,  feeling  that  the  good  and  sober 
people  of  Pasadena  might  criticize  the  school 
unfavorably  if  such  an  expression  were  used, 
trained  her  hero  to  say  mildly,  “My  goodness. 
I’m  shot!’’  The  night  of  the  performance, 
the  villain  wanted  to  make  his  part  more 
realistic,  so  he  filled  a  water  pistol  with  red 
ink  and  used  it  as  his  weapon.  The  scene 
moved  along  dramatically.  The  villain  shot 
the  hero.  The  hero  clapped  his  hand  to  his 
heart  and  said  politely,  “My  goodness.  I’m 
shot !’’  But  as  he  drew  his  hand  away  from 
his  body  he  glanced  down  and  saw  it  was 
bright  red.  He  gasped  out — “My  God!  I 
am  shot !’’  Now  that  was  real  live  English. 

Introduce  Advertising 

To  go  back  to  ojir  camouflaged  English : 
.\fter  the  course  in  Business  Correspondence, 
would  come  one  in  Advertising,  again  based 
on  the  philosophy  of  salesmanship  and  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  -finer  values  in  the  use  of  live 
English.  Business  English  is  not  in  any  way 
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the  English  of  the  pedagogue  and  gram¬ 
marian,  the  English  of  the  pedantic  purist. 

It  is  the  livest  form  of  English  there  is,  the 
English  of  today.  It  has  the  thrill  of  life 
NOW  in  it.  It  talks  of  radios  and  aeroplanes 
today,  and  we  none  of  us  know  of  what  to¬ 
morrow.  Where  can  you  find  more  wonderful 
English  than  in  the  advertisements  of  For¬ 
tune,  that  magnificent  ten-dollar-a-year  mag¬ 
azine  of  business?  Or  in  any  one  of  the 
magazines  that  carry  high-class  advertise¬ 
ments.  When  a  single  page  costs  $10,000,  in 
a  single  edition,  the  words  chosen  to  go  on 
that  page  have  to  be  words  that  are  alive. 

Is  the  English  work  that  is  being  done  in 
our  schools  alive? 

Make  the  Most  of  Transcription 

Let  us  take  up  some  of  the  minor  but  very 
important  phases  of  English  as  it  functions 
or  fails  in  transcription.  One  phase  is  that 
of  spelling.  Spelling  as  a  subject  I  am  inclined 
to  think  of  as  a  waste  of  time.  Dictation  of 
word  lists  to  discover  wherein  students  are 
individually  weak,  is  excellent.  How  many 
typing  teachers,  after  a  class  has  prepared  a 
given  list  of  words  as  warming-up  or  facility 
drill,  take  that  same  material  and  dictate  it 
to  the  machine  and  force  the  students  to  write 
without  copy?  Would  not  that  be  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  train  the  letter-value  of  a  word 
in  terms  of  typing?  No  copy  of  a  word  is 
before  them  while  transcribing.  Why  not  defi¬ 
nitely  develop  the  spelling  of  business  vocab¬ 
ularies  as  part  of  the  typing?  But  if  you  get 
me  started  on  the  wasted  time  in  the  typing 
department,  I  shan’t  finish  tonight. 

I’ll  stop  with  just  this  suggestion  of  fol¬ 
lowing  up  a  practiced  exercise  with  a  dictation 
of  it  to  the  machine. 

In  the  elementary  stages  of  shorthand,  with 
the  Anniversary  Edition,  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  beautifully-written  plates.  Each 
plate  should  be  transcribed  with  guidance  from 
the  teacher  as  to  the  English  values  in  con¬ 
struction,  meaning,  and  spelling  of  words, 
punctuation.  If  this  sort  of  training  is  given 
in  the  early  stages  of  development  you  are 
going  to  find  many  tendencies  to  error  that  are 
now  too  frequent,  gradually  slough  off. 

Eliminate  English”  As  Such 

So  why  not  meet  the  challenge  of  the  high 
school  student  thus?  He  shows  sales  resis¬ 
tance  to  English  as  taught.  All  right,  let’s 
not  offer  him  any  English.  We’ll  enroll  him 
in  Salesmanship  Talks,  Business  Correspon¬ 
dence,  and  Advertising.  We’ll  make  him  buy 
a  good  dictionary  and  a  good  English  text, 
for  reference  only.  If  he  slumps  in  elementary 
accuracy,  we’ll  make  him  add  a  coaching  class 
in  business  fundamentals  to  his  reg^ular  work 
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The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 

(.Continued  from  pane  86) 


are  forcibly  brought 
to  the  teacher’s  at¬ 
tention,  and  if  there 
is  a  spark  of  profes¬ 
sional  attitude  in  her 
she  will  find  his  ex¬ 
periences  at  this  time 
most  enlightening 
and  stimulating. 
More  to  the  point, 
the  student  can  be 
made  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  these  short¬ 
comings. 

Method  of 
Practice 

Most  of  the  errors 
that  can  be  attacked 
in  this  period  will  be 
found  to  be  on  the 
level  of  words  and 
phrases,  or  in  such 
complex  manipula¬ 
tions  as  shift-strok¬ 
ing,  return  of  the 
carriage,  paragraph¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  main 
thing  to  remember  is 
that  it  is  always  bet¬ 
ter  to  practice  for 
mastery  in  the  larg¬ 
est  possible  units — 
phrases  instead  of 
words — words  in¬ 
stead  of  individual 
strokings. 

However,  when 
the  teacher  finds 
that  the  student  is 
clearly  unable  to 
handle  the  larger 
practice  unit  he 
should  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  breaking 
it  up  into  smaller 
practice  units,  mas¬ 
tering  each  separate¬ 
ly,  and  then  putting 
them  together  skill¬ 
fully.  It  is  the 


be  confined  largely 
to  individual,  instead 
of  class,  work. 

Diagnosis 

of  Progress 

8.  One  of  the  basic 
principles  of  modern 
education  centers 
around  the  problem 
of  making  the  stu¬ 
dent  aware  at  all 
times  of  the  exact 
status  of  his  learn¬ 
ing  progress.  Vol¬ 
umes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  how  to  test 
and  measure  learn¬ 
ing,  and  other  vol¬ 
umes  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  proper  use 
of  the  resultant  in¬ 
formation.  The  teach¬ 
er  must  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  type¬ 
writing  skills  and 
their  acquirement 
than  he  can  ever 
hope  to  tell  the  stu¬ 
dent,  but  there  are 
certain  simple,  out¬ 
standing  landmarks 
which  the  student 
can  easily  learn  to 
recognize  in  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  his 
typewriting,  and  it  is 
the  rare  student  who, 
having  been  taught 
these  outstanding 
signs  and  their  re¬ 
lationships,  does  not 
react  with  greater 
enthusiasm  and  will 
to  improve. 

Judging  by  our  own 
experience, the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  lies  in 
demonstrating  the 
value  of  such  meas¬ 
urement  to  a  teacher 


process  of  learning  individual  strokings,  word-  who  does  not  possess  much  typewriting  skill, 
combination  strokings,  and  continuous  typing,  and  in  helping  her  to  describe  to  her  students 


which  we  have  already  described,  but  prefer-  the  simple  technique  of  preparing  and  reading 
cnce  must  always  be  given  to  practice  upon  graphs. 


the  higher  levels.  Refer  to  the  graph  accompanying  this  article. 

Let  us  emphasize  again,  also,  that  after  the  The  two  essential  lines  on  ^is  graph  are  : 
student  has  been  taught  how  to  attack  this  (1)  the  broken  accuracy  line,,  and  (2)  the 
phase  of  his  development,  the  activity  must  heavj-  black  gross  line.  The  light  solid  net 
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sents  a  single  test,  the  dates  being  Ailed  in  at 
the  bottom  or  top  of  the  graph.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  graph  it  is  suggested  that  the 
“matter  used”  and  “length  of  test”  be  lettered 
in  by  hand,  using  abbreviations  freely.  A  large 
enough  sheet  of  graph  paper  should  be  used 
to  permit  of  recording  all  the  tests  likely  to 
be  written  during  a  marking  period,  preferably 
for  the  whole  semester.  Some  teachers  use 
the  large  double-folio  graph  paper,  and  record 
progress  over  the  entire  year  on  one  graph. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan,  because  it  consoli¬ 
dates  the  student’s  record  on  one  sheet  and 
can  be  made  very  stimulating  if  progress  is 
shown,  and  used  effectively  to  force  him  t<j 
greater  effort  through  real  dissatisfaction  with 
his  performance  when  little  progress  is  shown. 

A  suggestion  has  recently  been  made  that 
by  inserting  at  each  point  on  the  different 
graph  lines  the  figure  which  that  point  is 
supposed  to  record,  the  graph  might  be  made 
to  perform  the  work  of  both  Record  Sheet 
and  Graph.  Examples  of  this  are  shown  on 
the  sample  graph  at  the  peaks  of  the  accuracy 
and  gross  lines — .4  EAM  and  272  GW  AM. 
The  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  this  pro¬ 
vided  students  have  had  some  experience  in 
keeping  a  regular  record  sheet,  such  as  was 
illustrated  in  our  October  issue.  There  is 
always  danger  of  arithmetical  errors  creeping 
into  the  calculation  of  test  results.  The  record 
sheet  tends  to  prevent  this,  and  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  correct  an  error  once  discovered.  If 
only  the  figure  representing  EAM  and 
GW  AM,  or  NWAM,  is  inserted  on  the  graph, 
there  is  no  recourse  through  checking  against 
wrong  arithmetic.  There  is  an  advantage, 
however,  in  writing  in  the  figure  at  every  point 
on  the  graph  because  often  students  misplace 
the  points  and  such  misplacement  can  be 
checked  at  a  glance  by  comparing  the  position 
of  the  point  with  the  figure  beside  it. 


line  has  been  included,  partly  because  so  many 
teachers  have  become  accustomed  to  using  it, 
and  partly,  also,  to  illustrate  the  points  we 
wish  to  bring  out.  There  are  times  when  it 
is  desirable  to  have  this  net  speed  line.  It 
should  never  be  used  in  place  of  the  gross  line, 
however,  because  it  deprives  the  student  of 
accurate  information  regarding  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  skill — speed.  The  net  line  is 
arrived  at  by  deducting  a  heavy  penalty  for 
errors.  It  therefore  represents  a  combined 
speed  and  accuracy  record,  and  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  comparison  between  accuracy 
and  net  graphs  are  bound  to  be  erroneous, 
and  sometimes  very  misleading. 

Keep  Graphs  Simple 

Generally  speaking,  the  simpler  the  graph 
the  more  effective  it  is.  Two  lines  constitute 
the  most  effective  type  of  graph  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  but,  if  desired,  the  net  line  may  be  added, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  illustration. 

The  figures  in  the  second  column  com¬ 
mencing  with  zero  at  the  top  of  the  graph, 
and  descending  one-tenth  of  an  error  a  minute 
on  each  square,  represent  the  measure  of  accu¬ 
racy.  The  figures  in  the  first  column  to  the 
left,  beginning  at  zero  in  the  lower  left-hand 
corner,  and  ascending  by  one  word  a  minute 
for  each  square,  represent  “words  a  minute” — 
either  gross  or  net.  These  figures  need  not 
start  at  zero  in  the  lower  corner.  They  should 
usually  start  at  a  figure  ten  words  below  the 
rate  which  it  is  desired  to  record.  This  will 
take  care  of  possible  slumps,  and  will  permit 
of  recording  a  much  higher  performance  in 
words  a  minute  before  the  top  of  the  graph 
sheet  has  been  reached.  It  is  also  desirable 
to  keep  the  accuracy  and  gross  speed  lines 
quite  separate  in  order  to  prevent  confusion. 

For  those  who  wish  to  procure  graph  sheets 
already  arranged  for  recording  typing  tests, 
we  suggest  the  “Slinker  Diagnostic  Chart.”* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  there  are  three 
elements  in  skill — speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency. 
The  graph  shows  the  student’s  speed  only 
roughly  because  “gross  words  a  minute” 
(GW AM)  really  represents  output,  which  is  a 
combination  of  a  certain  rate,  or  rates,  with 
fluency.  Every  hesitation  or  stop  is  a  break 
in  fluency.  Therefore,  the  GW  AM  line  is  a 
composite  of  speed  and  fluency.  The  “errors 
a  minute”  (EAM)  line  is  as  near  a  measure 
of  accuracy  as  we  can  get,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  by  the  teacher  that  it  is  merely 
a  measure  of  accuracy  of  result,  and  does  not 
convey  any  idea  as  to  the  accuracy  of  tech¬ 
nique,  which  after  all  is  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  It  is  imnecessary  to  describe  the 
“net  words  a  minute”  (NWAM)  line  further. 

Each  vertical  column  on  the  graph  repre- 

*  Oregc  PublUblnf  Company  (Prleo  So.  net) 


Reading  the  Graph 

Let  us  study  the  graph  illustrated  in  this 
article.  It  cannot  be  constructed  before  two 
or  preferably  three  tests  have  been  completed. 
Let  us  assume  the  latter.  During  that  time 
the  accuracy  line  (EAM)  shows  a  dip  from 
.8  to  .9  and  then  up  to  .7  ElAM.  There  is 
a  corresponding  showing  on  the  speed  line 
from  12.1  down  to  9.7,  and  then  up  to  15.0 
GW  AM.  This  student,  whom  we  call  Mary 
A.  Bowen,  because  that  is  not  her  real  name, 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion,  which  her 
teacher  will  immediately  draw  to  her  atten¬ 
tion,  that  “accuracy  pays.”  An  increase  in 
errors  has  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  speed, 
but  an  increase  in  accuracy  produced  a  very 
much  better  speed  on  her  third  test  than  she 
had  been  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  first  two. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  the  graph 
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is  constructed  for  the  first  time  at  this  point, 
the  student  will  derive  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  encouragement  in  correct  attitude 
toward  accuracy  and  speed  from  even  a 
superficial  stiidy  of  the  graph.  It  so  happens 
also  that  the  third  test  was  written  on  the 
same  material  as  was  used  in  the  first  test, 
as  a  reference  to  the  “matter”  column  in  the 
record  sheet  or  at  the  top  of  the  graph  indi¬ 
cates.  This  furnishes  a  definite  means  of 
judging  true  progress,  and  the  fact  that  she 
did  better  on  the  second  writing  than  on  the 
first  is  bound  to  stimulate  her  greatly. 

Apparently  this  is  precisely  what  happens, 
for  on  the  next  test,  dated  3-28,  the  student’s 
GWAM  rose  to  172,  which  may  have  been 
due  to  a  slightly  increased  speed,  or  more 
continuous  writing,  which  is  fluency.  She 
probably  worked  more  steadily  and  with 
more  enthusiasm.  However,  we  notice  that 
the  EAM  dropped  a  tenth  of  an  EAM.  Since 
the  test  was  20  minutes  long,  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  alarmed.  Prompt  recording  on 
the  graph,  however,  permits  the  teacher  to 
point  out  to  the  student  that  this  gain  in 
speed  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  gain  she 
made  on  the  preceding  tests  when  her  accuracy 
was  improved  considerably.  The  teacher  can 
thus  easily  convince  the  student  that  it  is 
probably  to  her  interest  to  try  to  improve 
her  accuracy  on  the  next  test. 

She  does  so — w'ith  an  EAM  of  .4  on  a 
fifteen-minute  test.  Any  showing  above  .5 
EAM  represents  superior  accuracy  control 
under  test  conditions.  The  gain  in  speed, 
however,  is  very  slight — only  .3  GWAM. 

In  the  early  part  of  a  student’s  timed-test 
experience  she  is  usually  more  or  less  incon¬ 
sistent,  because  her  ideas  regarding  her  own 
needs  and  welfare  are  hazy  and  fluctuate.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  on  the  next  test,  dated 
4-11,  she  should  let  her  accuracy  slump. 
Fortunately  her  speed  increased  to  21.0 
GWAM,  in  itself  a  very  stimulating  fact, 
bound  to  encourage  the  student,  because  it 
gives  her  confidence  that  she  can  maintain 
the  speed  demonstrated.  At  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  teacher  will  wisely  call  her  attention 
to  the  fact  that  she  has  previously  demon¬ 
strated  better  control  of  accuracy  and  will 
reiterate,  with  references  to  the  graph,  com¬ 
plete  confidence  in  the  student’s  ability  to 
write  even  faster  provided  she  will  direct  her 
effort  principally  toward  improving  accuracy. 

At  this  time,  if  the  net  rate  line  appears 
on  the  graph,  the  teacher  can  drive  home 
vividly  the  cost  of  inaccuracy  by  showing  her 
that  while  her  gross  line  has  increased  con¬ 
siderably,  her  net  line  increased  only  .1 
NWAM.  This  is  the  one  valuable  assistance 
which  the  NWAM  graph  affords. 

At  such  a  stage  in  the  early  development 
of  timed-test  work  almost  anything  may  be 


expected.  Later  on  it  will  be  found  that 
pupils  consciously  control  their  aims  for 
accuracy  or  for  speed  to  such  an  extent  that 
if  they  see  themselves  “stuck  in  a  rut”  of 
either  accuracy  or  speed,  they  will  voluntarily 
depress  the  accuracy  line  in  order  to  increase 
•Speed,  or,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  depress 
their  speed  line  in  order  to  acquire  better 
control  of  accuracy.  Such  a  student  is  master 
of  his  learning  progress.  He  is  working 
intelligently,  with  a  definite  goal  in  view, 
and  the  teacher  will  find  him  absent  from 
her  list  of  problem  cases. 

To  resume  with  the  graph — our  student 
has  apparently  decided  that  she  must  not 
permit  herself  to  get  into  the  habit  of  inac¬ 
curate  writing,  and  so  on  4-18  her  accuracy 
graph  rises  to  .6  EAM.  Simultaneously  her 
speed  graph  rises  to  25.6  GWAM — not  the 
best  accuracy  of  which  she  has  demonstrated 
capability,  but  by  far  the  best  speed,  with  a 
lurking  suspicion  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that 
if  she  can  but  hold  herself  together  and 
recover  that  .4  EAM  accuracy  her  speed  will 
■  advance  still  further.  The  net  speed  graph 
may  be  referred  to  here  advantageously  by 
pointing  out  the  tremendous  increase  in  net 
speed  compared  to  the  slight  increase  on  the 
preceding  test. 

On  the  next  test,  that  written  4-25,  accuracy 
is  stepped  up  to  .5  EAM  and  speed  increases 
to  272  GWAM,  furnishing  additional  proof 
to  the  student  that  she  is  correct  in  her 
emphasis  upon  accuracy,  and  giving  her  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  to  continue  in  that  atti¬ 
tude.  This  last  test  is  a  repetition  on  the 
material  used  in  the  first  and  third  tests, 
and  no  student  can  look  at  such  a  graph 
without  recognizing  the  unquestioned  gain  in 
accuracy  and  in  speed  which  has  been  made. 

This  section  of  a  typical  student’s  work 
has  been  chosen  because  the  increase  in  skill 
during  the  early  timed  tests  is  usually  quite 
rapid  up  to  20  or  30  words  a  minute.  From 
30  to  40  words  a  minute  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  slower  ascent,  and  if  proper  use  is  not  made 
of  some  recording  device,  the  student’s  atti¬ 
tude  will  fluctuate  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  of  his  timed  tests  and  much  of  his 
other  practice  will  be  wasted. 

It  is  at  this  time  that  the  teacher  must 
make  a  supreme  effort  to  get  the  student  to 
adopt  a  definite  criterion  for  daily  guidance. 
Merely  saying  “You  must  write  more  accur¬ 
ately  or  more  steadily,”  “Throw  your  car¬ 
riage  back  more  quickly,”  “Get  your  hands 
back  on  the  keyboard”  or  “keep  them  closer 
to  the  keyboard,”  “Quit  looking  back  and 
forth,”  etc.  is  not  enough.  These  are  general 
or  special  suggestions,  having  to  do  with  the 
situation  as  a  whole.  What  the  student  needs 
is  a  more  basic  understanding  of  his  problem, 
(.Continued  on  page  112) 
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An  Outline  for  Analysts  of  Shorthand  Writing 

{Concluded  from  page  82) 


the  line.  R  and  I  begin  a  little  above  the  line, 
the  base  resting  on  the  line,  and  the  end  on 
a  level  with  the  beginning.  A  horizontal  line 
drawn  across  the  top  of  r  or  /  should  touch 
both  ends  of  the  character.  This  is  true  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  joining. 

4.  A  too  perpendicular  slant  of  up-and- 
down  strokes,  and  lack  of  uniformity  through¬ 
out  the  specimen. 

5.  Notes  that  are  too  small  and  cramped, 
with  insufficient  space  between  outlines,  show¬ 
ing  lack  of  freedom  in  writing  motion. 

6.  Gent-pend  and  def-tive,  or  “egg-shaped” 
characters,  that  are  not  written 

(a)  Smoothly 

(b)  correct  in  formation 

(c)  of  proper  size. 

These  blends  are  shaped  like  a  large  ellipse 
with  a  small  section  cut  off  at  the  top  in  the 
case  of  gent-pend,  and  at  the  bottom  in 
def-dev-tive.  Therefore,  they  should  be  written 
smoothly  and  continuously  from  start  to  finish 
and  should  curve  both  at  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end.  They  should  be  of  liberal  size. 

Lack  of  control  in  writing  usually  results  in : 

7.  Shaky  lines  instead  of  light,  firm,  and 
smooth  strokes. 

8.  Failure  to  maintain  proportion  in  length 
of  strokes  throughout  the  specimen. 

9.  Notes  that  are  too  large  and  far  apart. 
The  size  of  the  notes  in  the  shorthand  plates 
given  in  the  magazine  and  textbooks  may  be 
accepted  as  standard  size,  but  the  size  of  notes 
will  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the 
natural  writing  style  of  the  writer. 

10.  Defective  joining  of  reversed  curves. 
Curves  of  equal  length,  such  as  kr,  should  be 
written  smoothly  and  quite  flat ;  whereas. 


curves  of  unequal  length,  such  as  gr  and  kl, 
are  written  with  the  hump. 

11.  Incorrect  circle  joinings. 

(a)  A  good  difference  in  the  size  of  the  large  and 
small  circle  should  be  maintained.  The  small  circle 
should  be  made  as  small  as  possible — a  mere  turn 
of  the  pen 

(b)  Circles  should  be  written  smoothly  and  quite 
round,  except  where  they  naturally  take  the  form 
of  a  loop 

(c)  In  joining  circles  to  other  strokes,  the  intersection 
should  be  approximately  at  right  angles.  Re¬ 
tracing  or  writing  through  the  consonant  stroke 
should  avoided.  A  circle  begins  and  ends 
definitely  at  the  consonant 

(d)  Circles  and  loops  should  be  closed 

(e)  Circles  Itetween  reverse  curves  should  be  turned 
so  closely  on  the  back  of  the  first  curve  that  there 
is  no  space  between  it  and  the  curve.  When 
properly  written,  if  the  circle  were  erased,  a  per¬ 
fect  joining  of  the  consonants  would  remain. 


(a)  The  hooks  are  to  be  made  small,  narrow,  and 
deep.  They  should  be  uniform  in  slant  with  the 
characters  to  which  they  are  joined,  and  the  sides 
parallel  with  each  other 

(b)  When  joining  circles  to  hooks  both  the  circle  and 
the  hook  must  be  distinct.  These  should  be  written 
so  that  a  line  drawn  across  the  open  end  of  the 
hook  would  cut  off  the  circle. 

Skill  Comes  from  Practice 

Unfortunately,  any  degree  of  skill  in  writing 
shorthand  cannot  be  acquired  without  sufficient 
practice  in  writing  it.  Is  that  not  true  of  any 
skill?  This  brief  analysis  is  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  you  criticize  your  own 
notes  when  practicing  for  the  Teachers’  Medal 
Test.  Do  not  be  too  general  in  your  criticism. 
Study  individual  outlines.  Such  study  ivith 
practice  will  enable  you  to  acquire  correct 
executional  technique. 


12.  Incorrect  formation  of  hook  vowels. 


Western  Pennsylvania  C.  E.  A.  to  Meet 


'~r'UE  Commercial  Education  Association  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  will  hold  its  Fall 
meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Little  Theatre, 
College  of  Fine  Arts,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  on  Saturday,  November  15,  at 
y:30  a.  m.  First,  there  will  be  a  short  busi¬ 
ness  meeting,  including  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  balance  of  the  time  will 
be  given  to  the  sjieaker  of  the  morning, 
Earl  W.  Barnhart,  Chief  of  the  Commercial 
Education  Service,  Federal  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.  Ue  n^ds 


no  introduction  to  commercial  teachers,  and 
will  be  sure  to  have  a  splendid  message. 

Every  live  commercial  teacher  in  the  vicinity 
will  be  there.  Principals  and  other  educators 
are  most  welcome  and  heartily  invited  to 
attend. 

The  secretary,  Kniina  C.  Sclirenip,  Westing- 
house  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  asks  us  to 
remind  you  to 

REMEMBER  THE  DATE 

November  15 — place,  the  Carnegie  Institute. 


Workers'  Time  in  Dollars  and 
Cents 

By  K.  W.  Purdy f  in  ** System" 

Whenever  I  hear  office  employees  complain 
because  their  managers  check  up  on  their  time, 

I  think  of  the  words  of^®  a  manager  I  once 
worked  for. 

He  was  not  very  popular  in  the  office,  and 
on  this  particular  occasion  one*°  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  had  either  resigned,  or  had  threatened 
to,  on  the  grounds  that  the  manager  was 
nothing  better  than®®  a  “slave  driver.”  In 
defense,  he  replied : 

“Imagine  yourself  in  a  meter  taxicab.  You 
are  responsible  for  the  fare.  Your*®  driver 
hails  a  friend,  stops,  gets  out,  and  starts  to 
chat,  leaving  the  meter  still  registering.  Two 
minutes  pass^®®  and  he  is  still  chatting.  Three 
minutes — five  minutes — still  he  goes  on.  The 
charge  against  you  is  mounting.  You  are^^® 
not  moving.  Wouldn’t  you  get  ‘bothered’ 
about  it  ?”  he  asked  us. 

We  had  to  admit  we  might,  even  though 
we'^  suspected  a  moral. 

“  ‘Bothered’  because  you  are  being  charged 
for  a  service  you  are  not  receiving?”  he 
persisted. 

“Precisely,”  said^*®  we.  Whereupon  he  de¬ 
clared  he  had  proved  our  complaint  against 
him  as  out  of  order. 

“Every  minute  from  9  a.^*®  m.  to  5  p.  m.,” 
he  explained,  “registers  a  charge  against  the 
firm  for  your  service.  I  represent  the  firm,“® 
and  when  you  fail  to  give  this  service,  I  have 
to  act,  for  I  am  responsible.” 

Rut  he  really  won^^  us  over  to  his  side 
when  he  showed  us  our  lost  time  in  figures — 
in  dollars  and  cents.  We  were^^®  amazed. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  he  brought  out. 

We  have  twenty  clerks  in  our  office,  aver¬ 
aging  about  twenty^®®  dollars  a  week,  which, 
figured  on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day, 
is  approximately  45  cents  an  hour.®*®  Of  this 
daily  eight-hour  service,  how  many  hours  will 
our  clerks  make?  Say  seven,  that  means  that 
an  hour*®®  per  clerk  is  lost  daily.  Is  seven 
hours  reasonable?  Let  us  see  how  easy  it  is 
to  account  for  an*®®  hour’s  lost  time ; 

IS  minutes  late  in  the  morning 

10  minutes  late  back  from  lunch 

10  minutes  early  closing 

10*^®  minutes  to  make  a  personal  telephone 
call 

10  minutes  to  tell  a  joke 
5  minutes  to  watch  an  aeroplane  from**® 
the  window — 

And  the  hour  is  gone. 


Twenty  clerks,  earning  $20  per  week  and 
losing  an  hour  each  day®*®  for  a  year.  Figure 
it  out  and  you’ll  find  that  it  amounts  to  over 
$2,000! 

Now  let  us*®®  turn  to  our  more  advanced 
employees — department  heads  and  the  like. 
Suppose  we  have  ten  on  our  staff  averaging 
about*®®  $50  a  week,  which  is  approximately 
eight  hours  a  day  at  $1.15  an  hour.  Will 
they**®  lose  an  hour  a  day?  They  might  not 
knowingly,  but  let  us  see. 

They  make  and  receive  a  number  of*®®  tele¬ 
phone  calls,  and  now  and  again  they  feel 
chatty ;  fifteen  minutes  pass  without  being 
noticed. 

They  are  not  very  strict**®  as  to  who  gets 
in  to  see  them.  Salesmen,  with  whom  they 
will  never  do  business,  come  in  and  take*®®  up 
their  time;  fifteen  minutes  lost. 

A  fellow-member  of  the  office  has  been 
somewhere  and  has  seen  or  heard®®®  some¬ 
thing.  He  drops  in  to  talk  about  it;  fifteen 
minutes  lost. 

They  go  out  during  the  morning  for  coffee 
or®*®  leave  early  at  night  to  avoid  the 
crowd  at  the  garage — another  fifteen  minutes 
cut  from  the  working  day.  The®*®  hour  is 
gone. 

These  practices  are  not  uncommon.  Well 
then,  ten  senior  employees  earning  $50  a  week, 
losing  an®*®  hour  each  day  for  a  year.  What 
does  it  amount  to? — nearly  $3,000.  Add  this 
to  the  previous®®®  $2,000  and  we  have  $5,000 
to  charge  to  “time  not  made!” 

When  our  manager  had  put®®®  down,  in 
black  and  white,  an  estimate  of  time  needlessly 
lost,  we  no  longer  resented  his  efforts  to  check 
up®*®  on  our  time. 

.And  when  we  look  at  employees’  time  from 
this  angle,  do  we  not  also  find  ourselves 
placing®*®  a  different  value  on  timesaving 
methods  and  equipment  ?  Employees’  time  has 
become  something  more  to  us  than  so  many 
seconds.®*®  We  see  it  in  figures — in  dollars 
and  cents.  (689) 


Drills  on  the  M.anual  Lessons 

Chapter  Seven 

Dear  Tom:  I  see  that  you  have  been  out 
of  school  for  a  week.  What  is  the  trouble? 

It  was®®  said  of  a  Governor  when  he  was 
running  for  office,  that,  as  a  boy  on  his  dad’s 
estate,  he  hoed*®  to  the  end  of  the  row. 

What  did  that  mean  to  the  people  of  bis 
state?  It  meant  that  his®®  attention  was  not 
divided;  that  what  he  started,  he  finished; 
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that  his  judgment  was  sound;  that  he  felt  he 
was®°  responsible  for  all  the  work  that  was 
set  before  him. 

Some  people  are  good  starters,  but  weak  at 
finishing.  Such^**®  people  are  defeated  before 
they  begin.  Do  not  allow  anything  to  defraud 
you  of  an  education.  Do  not  allow  your'-** 
life  to  be  cheapened  in  the  making.  Let  a 
definite  time  each  day  be  devoted  to  study. 
This  time  can^*®  be  taken  care  of  better  in 
school  than  in  any  other  place. 

Let  me  help  you.  Come  in  and  have^®“  a 
talk  with  me.  You  may  think  your  difficulties 
are  so  great  that  nothing  can  be  gained  by 
taking*®®  an  inventory  of  them.  1  tell  you 
there  is  always  a  chance.  Watch  for  your 
opportunity.  Do  not  miss  it.-®®  Keniember 
the  gentleman  in  history  who  said,  “1  will  find 
a  way  or  make  one.” 

Come  in  some  day  this--®  week.  Sincerely 
your  friend. 

The  Bald  Man  and  the  Fly.  There  was 
once  a  bald  man  who  sat  down  after-^®  work 
on  a  hot  summer’s  day.  A  fly  came  up  and 
kept  buzzing  about  his  bald  pate,  and  stinging 
him“®  from  time  to  time.  The  man  aimed  a 
blow  at  his  little  enemy,  but — wliack — his  palm 
came  down  on^®®  his  head  instead.  Again  the 
fly  tormented  him,  but  this  time  the  man  was 
wiser  and  said : 

"You  will  be®®®  the  only  one  hurt  if  you 
take  notice  of  despicable  enemies.”  (311) 

Chapter  Eight 

Stuiils  oj  Weather  Prophets.  Snails  fore¬ 
tell  changes  in  the  weather  with  unusual 
accuracy.  Several  years  ago,  an  accredited 
scientist  gave®®  some  accounts  of  weather-wise 
snails : 

Snails  do  not  drink,  but  absorb  moisture  in 
their  bodies  during  rain,  and  exude^®  it  at 
regular  periods  later.  The  snail  is  very  care¬ 
ful  not  to  exude  more  of  its  moisture  than  is 
necessary.®®  It  is  never  seen  abroad  except 
before  rain,  when  it  is  found  ascending  the 
bark  of  trees  and  getting  on®®  the  leaves.  The 
tree-snail  is  also  seen  ascending  the  stems  of 
plants  two  days  before  rain.  If  it  be*®®  a  long 
and  hard  rain,  it  gets  on  the  sheltered  side  of 
the  leaf,  if  a  little  rain,  on  the*®®  outside  of 
the  leaf. 

Another  snail  has  the  same  habit,  but  dif¬ 
fers  only  in  its  color.  Before  rain  it  is**® 
yellow,  and  after  rain  it  is  blue.  Others  show 
signs  of  rain  not  only  by  means  of  exuding 
fluids,  but*®®  also  by  means  of  pores ;  and  the 
bodies  of  some  snails  have  large  knoblike 
prominences  rising  from  them  before  rain.*®® 
These  knobs  begin  to  show  themselves  ten  days 
before  the  fall  of  rain.  At  the  end  of  each 
knob  is®®®  a  pore,  and  at  the  time  of  rain  these 
knobs,  with  their  pores  opened,  are  stretched 
to  their  utmost  to'*’®®  receive  the  water. 

In  another  kind  of  snail,  a  few  days  before 
rain  a  large  and  deep  indentation  appears, 
beginning®*®  at  the  head  between  the  horns  and 
ending  with  the  jointure  at  the  shell.  Other 
snails,  a  few  days  before®®®  rain,  crawl  to  the 
hillside  that  offers  the  least  shelter.  If  they 


reach  it  before  the  rain  descends,  they  seek®*® 
some  crevice  in  the  rocks  and  then  close  the 
opening  of  the  shell  with  some  glutinous  sub¬ 
stance.  This  they  dissolve*®®  when  the  rain 
approaches.  (304) 

Chapter  Nine 

Dear  Mr.  Green;  Our  association  wishes  to 
thank  you  for  the  splendid  work  you  accom¬ 
plished  when  you  brought  to  the®®  attention 
of  the  City  Commission  the  petition  requesting 
that  the  Street  Railway  Corporation’s  charter 
l)e  canceled  unless  its  officials  discontinue*® 
some  of  their  present  practices. 

I  do  not  believe  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  knew  that  such  conditions  existed 
until®®  you  brought  the  facts  to  their  attention. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we  appreciate 
your  attitude  in  this  matter.*®  The  members 
of  our  association  feel  that  your  work  will 
result  in  i)ermanent  benefit  to  the  people  of 
this  city.*®®  Sincerely  yours, 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us,  at  once,  one 
car  of  Lily  White  flour  and  cancel  our  order 
for  one*®®  car  of  Pride  of  the  West  flour.  It 
is  essential  that  this  order  be  shipped  at  once. 

We  are  receiving**®  quotations  from  you 
frequently  and  hope  you  will  continue  to  send 
them.  This  information  is  of  great  benefit 
to  us.*®® 

We  intend  to  take  a  cash  discount  this 
time.  Yours  very  truly. 

Gentlemen;  We  have  a  quotation  from  a 
firm**®  in  your  city  offering  us  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  copper  at  fifteen  cents  a 
pound.  Your  quotation  was  sixteen®®®  cents, 
and  while  we  would  like  very  much  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  with  you,  we  cannot  afford  to  pay®®® 
$1,000  for  this  privilege. 

We  must  place  our  order  before  5  o’clock 
Wednesday  afternoon.  If,  in  the  meantime, 
you®*®  meet  their  price,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
give  you  the  order,  otherwise  we  shall  have 
to  give  it  to®*®  them. 

Hereafter  please  send  quotations  addressed 
to  the  firm.  Your  last  letter  was  addressed  to 
Mr.  James  Daily.  He  was®*®  out  of  the  city, 
and  the  clerk  in  his  office  thought  it  was  a 
personal  letter  and  so  it  was*®®  not  opened 
until  his  return.  Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  $2,000  in  a  savings  bank 
drawing  only*®®  three  per  cent  per  annum  that 
I  would  like  to  invest  in  good  safe  five  per  cent 
bonds  or  the®*®  preferred  stock  of  a  sound 
public  service  corporation. 

Please  send  me  a  list  of  such  investments. 
Yours  truly,  (358) 

Left  Out  m  Lone  Star  M.ountain 

By  Bret  Harte 

KeprtHlcU  hy  ptrmistson  »f  and  arraufyuHnl  wtth 
Hvughton  Mtffltn  Company 

(.Continued  from  the  October  issue) 

The  exodus  of  the  seceding*®*®  partners  of 
the  Lone  Star  claim  had  been  scarcely  an  im¬ 
posing  one.  For  the  Ust  five  minutes  after 
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quitting  the^*®°  cabin,  the  procession  was 
straggling  and  vagabond.  Union  Mills  limped 
and  whistled  with  affected  abstraction ;  the 
Judge  whistled  and  linii)e<l^‘'”  with  affected 
earnestness.  The  Right  Bower  led  the  way 
with  some  show  of  definite  design ;  the  I  -eft 
Bower  followed  with^'**®  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  The  two  feebler  natures,  drawn 
together  in  unconscious  sympathy,  looked 
vaguely  at  each  other  for^^*"  support. 

“You  see,’’  said  the  Judge,  suddenly,  as  if 
triumphantly  concluding  the  argument,  “there 
ain’t  anything  better  for  a  young*^**^  fellow 
than  independence.  Nature,  so  to  speak,  points 
the  way.  Look  at  the  animals.” 

“There’s  a  skunk  hereabouts,”  said  Union**®” 
Mills,  who  was  supposed  to  be  gifted  with 
aristocratically  sensitive  nostrils,  “within  ten 
miles  of  this  place ;  like  as  not**-®  crossing  the 
Ridge.  It’s  always  my  luck  to  happen  out 
just  at  such  times.  I  don’t  see  the  necessity 
anyhow***®  of  trapesing  round  the  claim 
now,  if  we  calculate  to  leave  it  tonight.” 

Both  men  waited  to  observe  if  the**®®  sug¬ 
gestion  was  taken  up  by  the  Right  and  Left 
Bower  moodily  plodding  ahead.  No  response 
following,  the  Judge  shamelessly  abandoned**®® 
his  companion. 

“You  wouldn’t  stand  snoopin’  round  instead 
of  lettin’  the  Old  Man  get  used  to  the  idea 
alone?  No;*®®®  I  could  see  all  along  that  he 
was  takin’  it  in,  takin’  it  in  kindly  but  slowly, 
and  I  reckoned*®-®  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do 
was  to  git  up  and  git  until  he’d  got  around 
it.”  The  Judge’s***®  voice  was  slightly  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  two  before  him. 

“Didn’t  he  say,”  remarked  the  Right  Bower, 
stopping**®®  suddenly  and  facing  the  others, 
“didn’t  he  say  that  that  new  trader  was  goin’ 
to  let  him  have  some  provisions*®''®  anyway?” 

Union  Mills  turned  appealingly  to  the  Judge ; 
that  gentleman  was  forced  to  reply,  “Yes; 
I  remember  distinctly  he  said*®®®  it.  It  was 
one  of  the  things  I  was  particular  about  on 
his  account,”  responded  the  Judge,  with  the 
air*®^®  of  having  arranged  it  all  himself  with 
the  new  trader.  “I  remember  I  was  easier 
in  my  mind  about  it.”*®*® 

“But  didn’t  he  say,”  queried  the  Left  Bower, 
also  stopping  short,  “something  about  its  being 
contingent  on  our  doing  some*®®®  work  on 
the  race  ?” 

The  Judge  turne«i  for  support  to  Union 
Mills,  who,  however,  under  the  hollow  pretense 
of  preparing*®®®  for  a  long  conference,  had 
luxuriously  seated  himself  on  a  stump.  The 
Judge  sat  down  also,  and  replied,  hesitatingly, 
“Well,*^®®  yes  I  Us  or  him.” 

“Us  or  him,”  repeated  the  Right  Bower, 
with  gloomy  irony.  “And  you  ain’t  quite  clear 
in*72o  your  mind,  are  you,  if  you  haven’t  done 
the  work  already?  You’re  just  killing  yourself 
with  this  spontaneous,  promiscuous,  and*^*® 
premature  overwork;  that’s  what’s  the  matter 
with  you.” 

“It’ll  be  a  sorter  distraction  for  the  Old 
Man,”  said  Union  Mills,*^®®  feebly — “kinder 
take  his  mind  off  his  loneliness.” 

Nobody  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  re¬ 
mark,  Union  Mills  stretched  out*^®®  his  legs 
more  comfortably  and  took  out  his  pipe.  He 


had  scarcely  done  so  when  the  Right  Bower, 
wheeling  suddenly,*®®®  set  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  creek.  The  Left  Bower,  after  a  slight 
pause,  followe<l  without  a  word.  The*®*®  Judge, 
wisely  conceiving  it  better  to  join  the  stronger 
party,  ran  feebly  after  him,  and  left  Union 
Mills  to  bring*’'*®  up  a  weak  and  vacillating 
rear. 

Their  conr.se,  diverging  from  Lone  Star 
Mountain,  led  them  now  directly  to  the 
bend*"®®  of  the  creek,  the  base  of  their  old 
ineffectual  operations.  Here  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  famous  tailrace  that  skirted*®®®  the 
new  trader’s  claim,  and  then  lost  its  way  in 
a  swampy  hollow.  It  was  choked  with  debris ; 
a  thin,*®®®  yellow  stream  that  once  ran  through 
it  seemed  to  have  stopped  work  when  they  did, 
and  gone  into  greenish  liquidation.*®*® 

They  had  scarcely  spoken  during  this  brief 
journey,  and  had  received  no  other  explana¬ 
tion  from  the  Right  Bower,  who  led*®*®  them, 
than  that  afforded  by  his  mute  example  when 
he  reached  the  race.  Leaping  into  it  without 
a  word,  he*®**®  at  once  began  to  clear  away  the 
broken  timbers  and  driftwood.  Fired  by  the 
spectacle  of  what  appeared  to  be*®®®  a  new 
and  utterly  frivolous  game,  the  men  gayly 
leai)ed  after  him,  and  were  soon  engaged  in 
a  fascinating  struggle'"*®®®  with  the  impeded 
race. 

Nevertheless,  after  ten  minutes  of  this  mild 
dissipation,  the  pastime  flagged;  Union  Mills 
was  beginning  to®®*®  rub  his  leg  when  a  distant 
rumble  shook  the  earth.  The  men  looked  at 
each  other ;  the  diversion  was  complete  ;®®*®  a 
languid  discussion  of  the  probabilities  of  its 
being  an  earthquake  or  a  blast  followed,  in 
the  midst  of  which®®**®  the  Right  Bower,  who 
was  working  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
uttered  a  warning  cry  and  leaped  from®®®®  the 
race.  His  companions  had  barely  time  to 
follow  before  a  sudden  and  inexplicable  rise 
in  the  waters  of  the®*®®  creek  sent  a  swift  flood 
through  the  race.  In  an  instant  its  choked 
and  impeded  channel  was  cleared  and  the®^® 
scattered  logs  and  timber  floated  upon  its  easy 
current.  Quick  to  take  advantage  of  this 
labor-saving  phenomenon,  the  Lone®^*®  Star 
partners  sprang  into  the  water,  and  by  dis¬ 
entangling  and  directing  the  eddying  fragments 
completed  the  work. 

“The  Old  Man®*®®  oughter  been  here  to  see 
this,”  said  the  Left  Bower;  “it’s  just  one  o' 
them  climaxes  of  poetic  justice  he’s®*®®  always 
huntin’  up.  It’s  easy  to  see  what’s  happened. 
One  o’  them  high-toned  shrimps  over  in  the 
Excelsior  claim®*®®  has  put  a  blast  in  too  near 
the  creek  and  sent  the  back  water  down  here 
just  to  wash  out®**®  our  race.  That’s  what  I 
call  poetical  retribution.” 

“And  who  was  it  advised  us  to  dam  the 
crwk  below  the®**®  race  and  make  it  do  the 
thing?”  asked  the  Right  Bower,  moodily. 

“That  was  one  of  the  Old  Man’s  ideas,®*®® 
I  reckon,”  said  the  Left  Bower,  dubiously. 

“And  you  remember,”  broke  in  the  Judge 
with  animation,  “I  alius  said,  ‘Go®**®  slow,  go 
slow.  You  just  hold  on  and  somethin’  will 
happen.’  And,”  he  added,  triumphantly,  “you 
see  somethin’  has  happened.*®®®  I  don’t  want 
to  take  credit  to  myself,  but  I  reckoned  on  them 
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Get  a  choice  position  through  us — any  part  of  the 
country.  Openings  in  business  schools,  high  schools, 
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in  a  storm.”  May  we  help  pilot  you  to  an  anchorage  ? 
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Elxcelsior  boys  bein’  fools,  and  took  the®“® 
chances.” 

“And  what  if  I  happen  to  know  that  the 
Excelsior  boys  ain’t  blastin’  today?”  said  the 
Right  Bower,  sarcastically.®^ 

As  the  Judge  had  evidently  based  his 
hypothesis  on  the  alleged  fact  of  a  blast,  he 
deftly  evaded  the  point.®®*®  “I  ain’t  saying 
the  Old  Man’s  head  ain’t  level  on  some  things ; 
he  wants  a  little  more  sabe  of  the®®*®  world. 
He’s  improved  a  good  deal  in  euchre  lately, 
and  in  poker — well !  he’s  got  that  sorter 
dreamy,  listenin’>to®^®®-the-angels  kind  o’  way 
that  you  can’t  exactly  tell  whether  he’s  bluffin’ 
or  has  got  a  full  hand.  Hasn’t®*®®  he?”  he 
asked,  appealing  to  Union  Mills. 

But  that  gentleman,  who  had  been  watching 
the  dark  face  of  the  Right®*^®  Bower,  preferred 
to  take  what  he  believed  to  be  his  cue  from 
him.  “That  ain’t  the  question,”  he  said 
virtuously  ;®**®  “we’re  not  doin’  this  China¬ 
men’s  work  in  this  race  today  for  that.  No, 
sir  1  We’re  teachin’  him  to  paddle  his®*®®  own 
canoe.”  Not  finding  the  sympathetic  response 
he  looked  for  in  the  Right  Bower’s  face,  he 
turned  to  the  Left.®®®® 

“I  reckon  we  were  teachin’  him  our  canoe 
was  too  full,”  was  the  Left  Bower’s  unex¬ 
pected  reply.  “That’s  about  the®®®®  size  of  it.” 

The  Right  Bower  shot  a  rapid  glance  under 
his  brows  to  his  brother.  The  latter,  with 
his®®*®  hands  in  his  pockets,  stared  uncon¬ 
sciously  at  the  rushing  water,  and  then  quietly 
turned  away.  The  Right  Bower  followed 
him.®®*®  “Are  you  going  back  on  us?” 
he  asked. 

“Are  you?”  responded  the  other. 

“Nol” 

*’No,  then  it  is,”  returned  the®®*®  Left  Bower 
quietly.  The  elder  brother  hesitated  in  half- 
angry  embarrassment. 

“Then  what  did  you  mean  by  saying  we 
reckoned®*®®  our  canoe  was  too  full?” 

“Wasn’t  that  our  idea?”  returned  the  Left 
Bower,  indifferently.  Confounded  by  this 
practical  expression  of®*®®  his  own  unformu¬ 
lated  good  intentions,  the  Right  Bower  was 
staggered. 

“Speakin’  of  the  Old  Man,”  broke  in  the 
Judge,  with®**®  characteristic  infelicity,  “I 
reckon  he’ll  miss  us,  times  like  these— be- 
devilin’  him,  after  work,  just  to  get  him  ex¬ 
cited  and®**®  amusin’ — and  he’ll  kinder  miss 
that  sort  o’  stimulatin’ !  I  reckon  we’ll  miss 
it  too,  somewhat.  Don’t  you  remember, 
boys,®**®  the  night  we  put  up  that  little  sell 
on  him  and  made  him  believe  we’d  struck  it 
rich  in  the®®®®  bank  of  the  creek,  and  got  him 
so  conceited  he  wanted  to  go  off  and  settle 
all  our  debts  at®®®®  once?” 

“And  how  I  came  bustin’  into  the  cabin 
with  a  pan  full  of  iron  pyrites  and  black  sand,” 
chuckM®®*®  Union  Mills,  continuing  the  remi¬ 
niscences,  “and  how  them  big  gray  eyes  of 
his  nearly  bulged  out  of  his  head.  Well,®®*® 
it’s  some  satisfaction  to  know  we  did  our  duty 
by  the  young  fellow  even  in  those  little 
things.”  He  turned®®*®  for  confirmation  of 
their  general  disinterestedness  to  the  Right 
Bower,  but  he  was  already  striding  away, 
uneasily  conscious  of  the®*®®  lazy  following 


of  the  Left  Bower,  like  a  laggard  conscience 
at  his  back.  This  movement  again  threw 
Union  Mills  and®*®®  the  Judge  into  feeble  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  rear,  as  the  procession  slowly 
straggled  homeward  from  the  creek. 

Night  had  fallen.®**®  Their  way  lay  through 
the  shadow  of  Lone  Star  Mountain,  deepened 
here  and  there  by  the  slight,  bosky  ridges 
that,®**®  starting  from  its  base,  crept  across 
the  plain  like  vast  roots  of  its  swelling  trunk. 
The  shadows  were  growing  blacker®**®  as  the 
moon  began  to  assert  itself  over  the  rest  of  the 
valley,  when  the  Right  Bower  halted  sud¬ 
denly  on®*®®  one  of  these  ridges.  The  Left 
Bower  lounged  up  to  him,  and  stopped  also, 
while  the  two  others  came  up®*®®  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  group. 

“There’s  no  light  in  the  shanty,”  said  the 
Right  Bow'er  in  a  low  voice,  half  to®**®  him¬ 
self  and  half  in  answer  to  their  inquiring  atti¬ 
tude.  The  men  followed  the  direction  of  his 
finger.  In  the  distance®**®  the  black  outline 
of  the  Lone  Star  cabin  stood  out  distinctly 
in  the  illumined  space.  There  was  the  blank, 
sightless,®**®  external  glitter  of  moonlight  on 
its  two  windows  that  seemed  to  reflect  its 
dim  vacancy,  empty  alike  of  light,  and*®®® 
warmth,  and  motion. 

“That’s  sing’lar,”  said  the  Judge  in  an  awed 
whisper. 

Tlie  Left  Bower,  by  simply  altering  the 
position*®®®  of  his  hands  in  his  trousers’ 
pockets,  managed  to  suggest  that  he  knew 
perfectly  the  meaning  of  it,  had  always*®*® 
known  it ;  but  that  being  now,  so.  to  speak,  in 
the  hands  of  Fate,  he  was  callous  to  it.  This*®*® 
much,  at  least,  the  elder  brother  read  in  his 
attitude.  But  anxiety  at  that  moment  was  the 
controlling  impulse  of*®*®  the  Right  Bower, 
as  a  certain  superstitious  remorse  was  the 
instinct  of  the  others,  and  without  heeding 
the  cynic,  the*^®®  three  started  at  a  rapid  pace 
for  the  cabin. 

They  reached  it  silently,  as  the  moon,  now 
riding  high  in*^®®  the  heavens,  seemed  to  touch 
it  with  the  tender  grace  and  hushed  repose  of 
a  tomb.  It  was  with  something***®  of  this 
feeling  that  the  Right  Bower  softly  pushed 
open  the  door;  it  was  with  something  of  this 
dread  that***®  the  two  others  lingered  on  the 
threshold,  until  the  Right  Bower,  after  vainly 
trying  to  stir  the  dead  embers  on*^*®  the 
hearth  into  life  with  his  foot,  struck  a  match 
and  lit  their  solita^  candle.  Its  flickering 
light  revealed  the®^  familiar  interior  un¬ 
changed  in  aught  but  one  thing.  The  bunk 
that  the  Old  Man  had  occupied  was  stripped 
of  its*®®®  blankets;  the  few  cheap  ornaments 
and  photographs  were  gone;  the  rude  poverty 
of  the  bare  boards  and  scant  pallet  looked*®*® 
up  at  them  unrelieved  by  the  bright  face  and 
gracious  youth  that  had  once  made  them 
tolerable.  In  the  grim*®*®  irony  of  that  ex¬ 
posure,  their  own  penury  was  doubly  conscious. 
The  little  knapsack,  the  teacup  and  coffee¬ 
pot  that  had*®*®  hung  near  his  b^,  were  gone 
also.  The  most  indignant  protest,  the  most 
pathetic  of  the  letters  he  had  composed**®®  and 
rejected,  whose  tom  fragments  still  littered 
the  floor,  could  never  have  spoken  with  the 
eloquence  of  this  empty  space!**®®  The  men 
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exchanged  no  words ;  the  solitude  of  the  cabin, 
instead  of  drawing  them  together,  seemed  to 
isolate  each  one”^  in  selfish  distrust  of  the 
others.  Even  the  unthinking  garrulity  of 
Union  Mills  and  the  Judge  was  checked. 
A  moment®^®  later,  when  the  Left  Bower 
entered  the  cabin,  his  presence  was  scarcely 
noticed.  (6373) 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


The  rest  of  your  days  depends  upon  the  rest 
of  your  nights.  (12) 


Take  on  new  thoughts,  throw  off  old  habits, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  old  age.  (16) 

Business  Letters 

(From  “Rational  Dictation,”  Part  II,  pages  162  and 

165,  letters  229  and  234) 

Messrs.  Riggins  &  Beak 

425  l,akeview  Building 
Seattle,  Washington 
Gentlemen : 

Attached  you  will  find  a  bill  which'®  you 
recently  sent  to  us. 

It  must  have  been  misdirected,  as  we  have 
no  client  by  that  name.  We  are^  returning 
it  so  that  you  may  redirect  it  to  the  proper 
address. 

Very  truly  yours,  (55) 

Mrs.  John  Dennison 

121  Gunther  Street 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Dear  Madam : 

You  have  been  greatly  inconvenienced  in 
heating*®  water  for  some  time. 

We  are  anxious  to  solve  your  water-heating 
problem  with  the  Red  Star  Water  Heater 
described^  in  the  enclosed  booklet. 

This  heater  will  give  you  plenty  of  steam¬ 
ing  hot  water  for  bathing,  laundry,  and 
cleaning  in®®  the  quickest  possible  time.  It  will 
not  only  heat  water  in  the  quick  time  of  a 
gas  heater,  but  will*®  do  it  more  cheaply.  You 
can  use  this  heater  for  ten  hours  with  one 
gallon  of  kerosene  or  gasoline — a^®®  cost  of 
about  two  pennies  per  hour. 

After  you  have  a  Red  Star  Water  Heater 
installed  in  your  home,  the'*®  fuel  cost  is  the 
only  cost.  There  is  no  wear-out  to  the  big 
iron  burners,  and  the  copper  coil'*®  will  last 
through  many  years  of  ordinary  use. 

This  is  a  cordial  invitation  for  you  to  visit 
our  store  and'®^  see  this  heater  demonstrated 
without  obligation. 

It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

May  we  expect  you  in  a  day'*®  or  two? 

Yours  very  truly,  (185) 


Key  to  September  0.  G.  A.  Test 

How  few  of  us  really  use  our  senses ! 
I  mean  give  ourselves  fully  at  any  time  to 
the  occupation  of*®  the  senses.  We  do  not 
expect  to  understand  a  treatise  on  Economics 


without  applying  our  minds  to  it,  nor  can*® 
we  really  smell  or  hear  or  see  or  feel  without 
every  faculty  alert.  Through  sheer  indolence 
we  miss  half  the®®  joy  of  the  world! 

Often  as  I  work  I  stop  to  see:  really  see: 
see  everything,  or  to  listen,  and*®  it  is  the 
wonder  of  wonders  how  much  there  is  in  this 
old  world  which  we  never  dreamed  of,  how'®® 
many  beautiful,  curious,  interesting  sights  and 
sounds  there  are  which  ordinarily  make  no 
impression  upt)n  our  clogged,  overfed,  a‘nd 
preoccupied'-”  minds.  It  is  marvellous  what 
a  man  can  do  when  he  puts  his  entire  mind 
upon  one  facultv  and  bears'*®  down  hard. 
(142) 


The  man  who  can  but  doesn’t,  must  give  way 
to  the  man  who  can’t  but  tries.  (16) 


True  friendship  is  like  sound  health — the 
value  of  it  is  seldom  known  until  it  is  lost.  (17) 


Talking  Across  the  Ocean 

From  '^Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  hy  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering  Foundation 

(Copyright  by  the  IVilliams  and  H'ilkins  Company . 
of  Baltimore) 

In  1915,  by  means  of  radio,  voice  was  first 
heard  across  the  Atlantic.  Speech  transmitted 
from  the  Navy*®  station  at  Arlington,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  by  engineers  of  the  Bell  System  was 
audible  at  the  Eiffel  tower,  Paris,  when  con¬ 
ditions  were*®  exceptionally  favorable. 

January  15,  1923,  a  group  of  60  persons 
in  London,  by  pre-arrangement,  listened  to®® 
messages  spoken  by  officials  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  from 
their  offices  in  New  York.  During  the  two*® 
hours  in  which  transmission  was  carried  on, 
the  words  were  received  in  London  with  as 
much  clearness  and  uniformity  as'®®  they  would 
be  received  over  an  ordinary  wire  telephone 
circuit.  Part  of  the  time  a  “loud  speaker’’ 
was  used  in'*®  connection  with  the  receiving 
set.  Reporters  easily  transcribed  all  the 
remarks. 

These  tests  were  made  by  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the'*®  engineers  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company  and  the 
Western  Electric  Company,  and  the  engineers 
of  the  Radio  Corporation'®®  of  America  and 
associated  companies.  The  sending  apparatus 
was  installed  in  the  Rocky  Point,  Long  Island, 
station  of  the  Radio'*®  Corporation. 

Those  talking  tests  were  part  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  trans-oceanic  radio  telephony.  The 
experimenters  of  these  companies  are*®®  de¬ 
termining:  1,  effectiveness  of  new  methods 
and  apparatus  for  telephonically  modulating 
and  transmitting  the  large  amounts  of  power 
needed ;  2,**®  efficacy  oif  improved  methods 
for  receiving  the  transmission  and  for  so 
selecting  it  as  to  give  an  extremely  sharp 
differentiation**®  between  the  ranges  of  fre- 
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quencies  transmitted  and  all  the  frequencies 
outside  of  this  range;  3,  transmission  charac¬ 
teristics  for  transatlantic  distances*^  and  vari¬ 
ation  of  the  characteristics  with  time  of  day 
and  season  of  year.  Static  interference  is 
being  measured.  This  investigation^*®  is  still 
in  progress. 

Hitherto,  with  the  ordinary  method  of 
transmission,  three  bands  of  electrical  waves 
are  radiated  through  the*®®  ether.  That  is 
to  say,  the  power  given  out  may  be  considered 
in  three  parts:  1,  a  central  band***®  of  power 
at  a  wave-length  or  number  of  waves  per 
second  known  to  radio  engineers  as  the  carrier 
frequency ;“®  2,  power  in  a  side  band  of 
frequencies  extending  from  the  carrier  fre¬ 
quency  upwards  and  having  a  width  equal 
to®®®  the  frequencies  appearing  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  waves;  3,  power  in  another  side  band 
extending  from  the  carrier  downward.  The 
power®*®  at  the  carrier  frequency  is  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  total. 

In  this  transatlantic  investigation,  a  new 
method  of*®®  transmission,  radiating  only  one 
side  band  without  the  carrier,  is  being  em¬ 
ployed.  It  possesses  important  advantages : 
all  the  power  radiated*®®  is  effective  in  con¬ 
veying  the  message.  In  the  ordinary  method 
most  of  the  power  is  not  thus  effective.  Sta¬ 
bility  of**®  transmission  is  improved.  The 
frequency  band  required  for  transmission  is 
reduced,  thus  conserving  wave-length  space  in 
the  ether  and*®®  simplifying  the  transmitting 
antenna  problem. 

The  importance  of  conserving  frequency 
range  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  realized 
that  the**®  total  range  available  for  trans¬ 
atlantic  telephony  is  distinctly  limited.  The 
most  suitable  range  has  not  been  accurately 
determined.  Its  upper®®®  limit  may  be  60,000 
cycles  a  second  (5,000  meters  wave-len^h) 
b^use  of  the  large  attenuation  suffered  dur¬ 
ing®®®  the  daylight  hours  by  frequencies  higher 
than  this.  Transatlantic  telegraphy  pre¬ 
empts  frequencies  below  30,(X)0  cycles  (10,(XX) 
meters).  Therefore,®*®  for  the  present  at  least, 
these  transatlantic  telephone  experiments  are 
limited  to  a  range  of  some  30,(X)0  cycles. 

Transmission*^  of  speech  requires  as  a 
minimum  for  good  quality  a  single-side-band 
about  3,000  cycles  wide.  Allowing  for®*®  vari¬ 
ations  and  for  clearances  between  channels  in 
the  ether  it  is  doubtful  whether  channels  could 
be  made  to  average  closer®®®  than  one  every 
4,0(X)  cycles  for  single-side-band  transmission 
and  one  every  7,000  cycles  for  the  ordinary®®® 
double-side-band  transmission.  Were  the  whole 
range  from  30,0(X)  to  60,000  cycles  devoted 
to  telephony  to  the®*®  exclusion  of  telegraphy, 
only  about  four  channels  could  be  obtained 
by  the  older  methods  and  seven  by  the  new. 
Hence®®®  the  new  system  increases  the  capacity 
of  the  available  region  in  the  ether  by 
75  per  cent. 

The  new®*®  system  also  saves  two-thirds  of 
the  power.  This  is  an  important  economy 
in  the  large  quantities  of  high  frequency^®® 
power  demanded  for  transoceanic  telephoning. 
Water-cooled  vacuum  tubes  have  proved  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  for  use  in  high-power  radio 
service.^®® 


A  new  type  of  radio  telephone  system  has 
been  developed.  It  has  important  advantages 
for  transoceanic  telephony.  It  has  been^*®  put 
into  successful  experimental  operation  across 
the  Atlantic.  Sustained  one-way  telephonic 
transmission  across  this  ocean  was  attained 
for^®®  the  first  time  by  means  of  this  system. 
(767) 

— Prepared  from  information  furnished 
by  Dr.  H.  D.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Lloyd  Espen- 
schied,  of  the  Research  Laboratories  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
and  the  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc. 

Judge's  Charge  to  the  Jury 

(Continued  from  the  October  issue) 

— the  testimony  that  appeals  to  your  minds, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  your  good  old**®  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  your  practical  experience ;  that 
appeals  to  your  minds  as  being  more  worthy 
of  belief  on  the  whole,®*®  all  things  considered, 
than  his  opponent’s.  Nevertheless,  you  should 
also  have  in  mind  the  number  of  witnesses 
called  in  support**®  of  any  given  proposition. 
While  that  alone  does  not  make  their  testi¬ 
mony  necessarily  more  credible  than  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  a®®®  lone  witness,  yet  it  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  for  consideration,  the  likelihood  or  un¬ 
likelihood  that  a  number  of  persons  could  be®®® 
induced  to  perjure  themselves.  It  is  for  your 
common  sense.  That  is  what  I  appeal  to  you 
to  exercise  in®*®  this  case,  your  good  old 
common  sense. 

Now,  these  parties  have  had  quite  exten¬ 
sive  transactions  together,  delivery  of  goods 
from®*®  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
counter  delivery  of  goods  to  the  defendants 
by  the  plaintiff.  Quite  long  and  complicated®*® 
accounts  have  been  run  up  between  them, 
payments  made,  and  things  of  one  kind  and 
another,  which  are  all  apt^®®®  to  occur  in  any 
long  account  between  men  in  business  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  are  in  business,  as  I  assume 
some*®®®  of  you  if  not  most  of  you  are,  and 
if  you  ever  had  to  sue  a  man  on  an  account,*®*® 
if  it  is  an  old  account  you  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  the  proof.  Your  salesmen  have 
left*®*®  you,  your  receipts,  if  there  were  any, 
are  pretty  hard  to  produce,  and  the  law  has 
recognized  that,  and  they*®*®  have  established 
this  principle  which  the  defendants  invoke  in 
this  case.  Say  Smith  and  Jones  have  been 
doing  business  together,**®®  as  these  parties 
have  been  doing  business  together,  and  there 
exists  between  them  an  account  similar  to 
this,  running,  say,**®®  for  a  year  or  more,  or 
less  for  that  matter,  credits  and  debits,  and 
returned  goods,  and  so  on,  with***®  all  the 
details  which  characterize  an  account  of  that 
sort.  It  is  more  easily  understood  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  accountant  than***®  by  the  ordinary 
layman  because  of  the  difficulty  of  laymen 
to  understand — (1172) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


The  next  day  a  man  wonders  why  he  let  it 
worry  him.  (12) 
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Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Mere  Idle  Curiosityl 

Nibbs :  I  said  something  to  my  wife  the 
other  day  and  she  hasn’t  spoken  to  me  since. 

Henpeck  (eagerly)  :  Can*®  you  remember 
what  you  said?  (25) 

In  Grammar  Class 

Teacher:  Give  an  example  of  a  concrete 
noun. 

Sarah :  A  sidewalk. 

Teacher:  Now  give  an  example  of  an 
abstract  noun.*® 

Sarah:  Vanilla.  (22) 

High  Finance 

Mrs.  Newlywed:  I  wish  to  open  an  account. 
Bank  Teller:  Yes,  madam,  how  much  do 
you  wish  to  deposit? 

Mrs.*®  Newlywed:  Deposit?  Why,  nothing! 

I  want  to  draw  out  $40.  (31) 

A  Rising  Market 

The  stockbroker  was  very  ill,  and  at  times 
delirious.  In  one  of  his  lucid  moments  he 
asked  the  nurse  what*®  the  last  reading  had 
shown  his  temperature  to  be. 

“One  hundred  and  one,”  replied  the  nurse. 
“Good,”  said  the  patient.*®  “When  it  gets 
to  101 sell.”  (51) 

Money  s  Worth 

“What’s  this?”  asked  the  Scotchman  ex¬ 
citedly,  glancing  at  the  headlines  of  the  news¬ 
stand.  “Eldinburgh  Express  wrecked  near 
Dundee?” 

“And  my*°  wife  was  on  that  train,”  he  said 
as  he  turned  to  walk  away. 

“Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  get  a*®  paper  and 
read  the  details?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  wait  for  the  later  edition  and  get 
the  football  news  at  the  same®®  time.”  (61) 

His  Error 

“The  nerve  of  you  all,  usin’  my  massage 
cream  for  shoe  polish  1”  (12) 

Interesting  Those  Who  Have  **Had 
English” 

(.Concluded  from  page  99) 

and  put  him  through  some  sort  of  exercise 
book.  We  won’t  teach  him  English  at  all, 
but  we  will  give  him  every  opportunity  to 
learn  effective  use  of  his  mother  tongue  in  real 
life  situations. 

This  elimination  of  English  and  spelling  as 
subjects  may  seem  to  you  a  startling  sugges¬ 
tion.  Put  on  your  thinking  caps  and  let  us 
start  together  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  you 


and  I.  Let  us  get  up  in  the  air,  since  this  is 
the  year  1930,  where  we  can  get  a  proper 
bird’s-eye  view  of  academic  traditions;  where 
we  can  see  our  little  spot  in  the  world  as  it 
is  in  relation  to  other  larger  spots ;  where  we 
sail  over  mountain  tops  that  once  seemed  so 
inaccessible.  Let’s  go  fearlessly  on  the  voyage, 
and  let  our  thinking  become  truly  “thinking 
for  discovery.” 

You  may  find  Dr.  Dewey’s  steps  in  reason¬ 
ing  worth  while.  In  academic  language,  he 
tells  us  to  put  on  our  thinking  caps  and  follow 
these  steps :  1.  A  felt  difficulty ;  2.  Its  location 
and  definition ;  3.  Suggestions  for  possible 
solution;  4.  Development  by  pertinent  ques¬ 
tioning  ;  5.  Evaluation ;  6.  Conclusions — six 
steps  and  all  up  the  ladder  I 
Think  big,  talk  little,  love  much,  laugh  easily, 
work  hard,  give  freely,  pay  cash,  and  be  kind — 
it  is  enough. 

Teaching  of  Typewriting 

(Continued  from  page  102) 

and  the  ability  to  set  up  an  attitude  which 
he  can  follow  with  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
outcome.  We  submit  in  the  next  paragraph 
a  simple  rule  which  has  been  published  before, 
and  which  has  been  found  a  safe  g^uide  with 
students. 

Rule  for  Timed  Tests 

The  student  should  strive  for  accuracy  until 
he  can  consistently  type  three  out  of  five  con¬ 
secutive  timed  tests  with  no  more  than  one 
error  in  each  two  minutes  (.5  EAM).  This 
will  establish  an  accuracy  habit. 

It  is  then  wise  to  strive  for  speed  and  steady, 
unbroken  effort  until  accuracy  decreases  in 
three  out  of  five  consecutive  tests  to  the  point 
where  but  one  error  a  minute  is  made.  He 
may  continue  to  strive  for  speed  even  with  this 
measure  of  inaccuracy  if  he  has  thus  far  failed 
to  increase  his  speed,  until  he  makes  two 
errors  a  minute  in  any  one  test. 

In  any  case,  he  should  direct  his  attention 
toward  accuracy,  or  toward  speed,  consistently 
in  all  his  practice  within  the  limits  of  this  rule. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  things 
which  a  study  of  student  graphs  brings  out, 
but  these  suggestions  will,  in  a  measure,  indi¬ 
cate  the  principal  points,  and  how  to  use  them. 
Individual  graphs  may  be  supplemented  by 
class  graphs  made  up  on  the  basis  of  median 
or  average  performance,  and  where  classes 
are  pitted  against  each  other  these  are  ex¬ 
tremely  helpful.  It  is  best  in  such  cases  to 
record  the  work  of  two  or  more  classes  on  one 
graph,  using  a  different  color  for  each  class. 

(iVe  shall  consider  other  uses  of  timed  tests  in 
our  next  issue). 


